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On, Pure Water on the Farm. 


| plete equipment. The results indicated | | 
| which they occur in the crop, so far as | Chat the manufacture of at Jeast some of | mannii 

| the nitrogen is concerned. And this,| When a sow eats her pigs, the cause) | these products can be made profitable. ‘‘To those who value their health and 

A gentleman in Pennsylvania writes: | 8&8 we have said, is the very ingredient|js probably improper feeding. Too For making jelly a steam apparatus was | that of their family, to those who would 

‘Please tell me the amount of nitrogen,| which costs the farmer most, and in| much corn meal just before feeding cn POY With cider at 2.3 cents a gallon| have strong and thrifty animals, to 


phosphoric acid and potash removed which there is the greatest room for! caused caking of the udder which makes | Pure jelly was produced at a cost for| those who desire pure milk and first- 
the sow irritable. Sows which eat the | material of about one cent per pound. of class butter, we would say that it is of 
first litter are likely to continue the | finished product, 100 pounds of cider” primary importance that the water sup- 


| the fertilizer in nearly the proportion in 


Value of Manure. | How to Study the Needs of 


Eating Her Pigs. 
Crops. aan 


fer. 
wa y At the estimate usually placed on fer- 
r om 
sre | tilizing elements, the value of a ton of 
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id | fresh horse manure may be stated about 
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_INUS DARLING, ies follows: 10 pounds nitrogen at 15 


1, Sour 
Heart, | 
hangectenonancigneay cents a pound, $1.50; 4 geen phew from the svil by the crops of wheat, | fraud. 
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AGRICULTURAL. | 


Tue business orchard should contain | 
than one variety to insure fertiliz- 
the blossoms, but too many | 

irieties are only a nuisance. There is 
n making hash of an orchard. 


mportant quality of clay is its 
wer of taking up and restoring plant | 
hence clay soils can usually be! 
condition much more 
easily than those which are largely of | 


n fertile 





Most of the large western orchardists | 
icticing close setting and cutting | 
ifterwards, planting the apple-trees | 
fteen feet apart and removing the alter- | 
begin to get | 


when they 


Tur time when grafting can be most 
sfully done is drawing to a close. | 

fact unless the scions have been very | 
preserved many of them will | 

ite as the present. Where the| 

nthe scions have not begun to) 
w, the scions may be put in any | 
n May, and will make a fair | 


wih although not equal to those "a 


as | 
CIAL stable manure used to be| 
compound for agricultural | 
is one of the receipts: | 
inds muck, 200 pounds wood 
pounds dissolved bone. When 
ture is composted, it reduces to 
ton. The mixture analyzes | 
‘| to stable manure. But 
ive about come to the conclu-| 
t does not pay to get out 
ess it is extra rich in quality. 
muck is known to be rich, 
lan is to add the ashes and 
stable manure. 


nthe season. 


Here 





which give the exact figures 
) raising broilers are not 
The following statement 
Matterson, of Pewaukee, 
the farmer’s insti- 
h. The cost is rather less 
ven by most eastern grow- 
mnt of the lower prices 
uses an incubator 
The cost of the 
s as follows for abont 750 





Ven at 


latterson 


} eggs. 


eal @ 65c per ewt.......- er 30 
ran @ 42144¢c pecous.. 4 68 
orn @ 66¢ per cwt. 5 20 


ead sce ceoessoses 2 ONT 
t oatmeal. cece cece sceesese 


$30 18 





ite does not include ex-| 
tras such as milk, green | 


een the food expense was 
ents per chick. The cost 
e incubator was as follows: 


of raising chicks.......... 
re: 
Apri on yn 02. Chicks ¢ Reese 


Mave o hicks @ 4 
- hh Ks G ho 


La + 
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| lumps. 
on the barn floor or in a big feeding} acid and sixty pounds of potash. A|the land. 


/ malict. 


| disease. 


| pounds potash at 4 cents a pound, 8.40; 
| total, $2.10, 


This estimate, however, takes no ac: | ‘and the results in our own station, we | advertised for potatoes we find that the 
e Court, New York (Cry. | count of the valne of the manure for | give the following: A crop of wheat, | percentage of phosphoric acid is far 
lightening the soil, nor of the value of| yielding twenty bushels of grain per | higher than that of potash, while in a 
$2.50 if not | the vegetable matter, which is consider-| acre, will remove from the soil in the 
able, although we have no standard to | grain twenty-five pounds of nitrogen, 


| estimate its worth in dollars and cents. 


a) 
no's value of cow manure per ton is| pounds of potash and one pound of | 


‘not greatly different from the above. 








| Nitrate on Grass Land. 


| Nitrate of soda has a wonderful effect | crop of oats removes in the grain, in a 
/On grass land, and some farmer apply a crop of fifty bushels per acre, thirty- 
| good deal of it who care for no other | five pounds of nitrogen, twelve pounds | potash. 
The small amount | of phosphoric acid, and ten pounds of 
tive and intelligent portion of thecom/of fifty pounds per acre, sowed on a! | potash, and in the straw fifteen pounds 
| fresh field during a drizzling rain will | of nitrogen, six pounds of phosphoric | 
The nitrate | acid and thirty-five pounds of potasb. | 

| Ought to come in good shape for sow-| 
|ing, resembling table salt 


artificial fertilzer. 


‘show marked results. 
in appear- 
But often it gets damp and forms 

In such cases spread the nitrate 


ance. 


trough and pound up the lumps with a| crop of peas of thirty bushels will re-| twenty pounds per acre of phosphoric 
In applying simply sow over | move no nitrogen from the soil, but will| acid and sixty pounds of potash, it 
the surface like grain, choosing quite|increase it, and remove twenty-five | looks like the work of a simpleton to 
_moist weather for the operation. 





Dried Blood as Stock Food. 


ers. It is very rich in nitrogen and is | 


recommended as an offset to starchy | show the great relative importance, so 
It | far as the mineral plant foods are con- 


is sometimes mixed with meal and cerned, of the straw from the crops of 
baked in cakes which are fed to swine, | gmaj) grain. 


‘foods such as corn and corn-meal. 


sheep and cattle. 
| feed is also increasing. 


A great deal 


of dried blood is now sold to farmers | not of equal or greater importance with | 
If this material| the corn crop which removes so much 
was first fed to stosk and then applied | more nitrogen from the soil? We must 
to the land through the manure, 4/ reflect that the corn crop is grown dur- 
double value would be obtained, name-| ing our long and hot summers, while | 
ly the value of the protein in the blood | the nitrification is most active in the 
for feeding, and also most of the mitro-| soil, and wheat draws upon stores of 
| nitrogen accumulated there beforehand. 


for use as fertilizer. 


gen and other elements as fertilizers. 





| 
Black Knot in n Early Summer. | corm on the mineral elements of the| 


Black knot should be attended to! than its draft on the nitrogen which is 
early, before it has had time to sow its/ accumulating there. 
/seed on other branches. 


tant orchards. 


knots from the main limbs. 
way with a badly infested tree is to cut 


: | making 150 bushels per acre, will re- 
Dried blood is a food which is highly | move from the soil forty pounds of ni- 
| praised by western experimenters, but| trogen, twenty pounds of phosphoric 


which has not as yet been taken up to) acid, seventy-five pounds of potash and 
\any great extent by eastern stock feed- ‘twenty-five pounds of lime. 


it off down to v here the main branches | 


start and depend on new growth entire- 
ly. This new growth 


if carefully | 


watched may often be kept free of the| 


Do not touch tender growth 
with the hands after handling the knots | 


| from a given number of bushels.” 


Its use as a poultry | farmers are right in attaching special | 
It must never | importance to nitrogen and phosphoric 
| be fed to excess; small quantities to| acid for the production of wheat. 

,each animal are sufficient. 


It goes tO| acid and potash are drawn from the 
seed in early summer and the spores/ store in the soil, and represent actual 
are blown from one part of a tree to| withdrawals that cannot be replaced ex- 
another and even to other trees in dis-| cept by the cultivator himeelt. 
It is best to cut off in-| jn all artificial manuring for the corn 
fested emall limbs and slice off the crop, we find that the phosphoric acid 
The surest | and the potash are the chief needs that | 
should be provided for. 


Consulting the best authority at hand, | 


/12.5 pounds of phosphoric acid, seven 


| lime, while the straw will remove ten 
| pounds of nitrogen, 7.5 pounds of 
| phosphoric acid. twenty-eight pounds 
|of potash and seven pounds of lime. A 








A crop of corn, of sixty-five bushels | 
per acre, removes from the land in! 
grain and fodder seventy-five pounds - of | 


nitrogen, twenty pounds of phosphoric | 


pounds of phosphoric acid and sixty | 
| pounds of potash, and _ seventv-five! 
|" pounds of lime. Accrop of potatoes | 


These figures are suggestive, for they 
They show also that the | 


But it might be said, why are these 


The relative importance of the draft of 
soil, particularly potash, is far greater 


The phosphoric 
Hence 


The same may 
said to a greater extent of the potato 
crop. While a larger percentage of 
nitrogen is demanded for the early | 
potato crop grown in the South for | 
Northern shipment, the crop in the! 
North is grown during the same nitri- | 





as the seeds may be carried in that way.| fiying season as the corn crop, and be- | 
Cover ali the wounds with thick paint| ing commonly planted on sod land, has| the result of soil exhasution, and lack | 


or grafting wax. 


But the potato crop draws 


| the mineral plant foods, the practice is 


|the reverse. In almostall the mixtures 


crop like potatoes, the amount of potash 
removed by the crop is more than three 
times that of the phosphoric acid. 

In fertilizers mixed for the corn crop, 
the discrepancy is still great, for while 
the corn crop removes exactly three 
times the amount of potash that it does 
of phosphoric acid, in most of these 
mixtures there will be more than double 
the percentage of phosphoric acid than 
Hence arises the importance 
of home-mixing of fertilizers if we want 
to get just the thing our crops need. 
While by proper farming and the use of 
legumes we can get all the nitrogen 
/needed by the ordinary farm crops, 
‘there is no way in which we can replace 
the waste of phosphoric acid and potash 
except by adding them artificially to 
If a crop then removes 


apply a fertilizer containing eight per 
cent. phosphoric acid and one or two 
per cent. of potash. And yet this is just 
about what most of the fertilizer mixers 
practically advocate. Corn removes the 
twenty pounds of phosphoric acid and 
sixty pounds of potushy Hentée the 
reasonable mixture for the corn should 
approach somewhere near this propor- 
tion, and the proportions for corn 
should be about three to four per cent, 
phosphoric acid, to ten per cent. of 
potash, instead of the reverse. 

There is another source of loss o¢ 
plant food which farmers seldom con- 
sider. Thisis in the orchard. They 
are sO accustomed to seeing trees in the 
forest taking care of themselves that they 
imagine that orchard trees should do 
the same. They never stop to consider 
what the fruit removes, and what it) 
takes to build up that massive trunk, | 
and to supply all the foliage of the or- | 
chard tree. The properties drawn by 
the wood from the soil are just as ab- 
solutely and finally removed from the 
latter as though the tree were taken 
away, and while the foliage is in large | 
measure returned to the land, the apples | 
in a fruitful year take away far more 
mineral matter than the crops of grain, 
A good apple crop will remove more 
mineral matter from a given piece of 
land than three crops of wheat, and 
while all farmers agree on the need of 
restoring plant food for the wheat crop, | 
they fail to understand that an apple tree | 
can be starved. And they wonder at| 
the unprodactiveness of their orchard | 








, which has been used as a hay fleld and| 


pasture for a generation, and come to 
the conclusion that the climate has| 
changed, for fruit does not grow as it 
once did. 

Most of the failures in orchards are 


Plum trees which are | the advantage of the nitrifying decay of | of good culture to make available what 
thoroughly sprayed with the Bordeaux | the sod. 


is therestill. If you want to know how 


mixture are not likely to be badly at-) greedily on the accumulation of mineral| much lime, phosphoric acid and potash 


tacked by knots, but if the disease has | matters 


already gained a foothold, other meas-| 
ures must be used as previously de- | or all the nitrogen needed from the veg- | trunk and branches and find what the 
| scribed. 





During the past three years the num 


ber of sheep raised in New Zealand | 


have fallen from 56,000,000 to 43,000,- 
000, a decrease of 13,000,000.— Ex. 





Littering the pens in which sheep are 
housed with burnt clay is practiced in 
England as a preventive to foot trouble. 
The clay is an excellent absorbant for 
the excrements, and makes a valuable 
fertilizer, and one easily handled.—Ex. 


Prof. Roberts summarizes the advan 
tages of under-draining in the following 
words: ‘‘Well constructed under drains 
assist in mitigating floods, increase the 
fertility of the soil, cheapen tillage, and 
prevent or mitigate some of the dia- 
eases of plants and the ravages of 





Civiee pon 
“ing for his labor. ... -++$223 52 


some noxious insects. 





in the soil, particularly the) 
potash, and while the plant can get part 


etable decay in the soil, the entire per- | 
centage of the mineral matters must be 
gotten from the store already in the | 
land, and is an actual withdrawal of | 
matters that cannot be replaced without 
cost. It will not do then to assume 
that in compounding a fertilizer mixture 
we should adopt the proportions of the 
three principal plant foods shown 
above, for, if we do, we will in many 
cases have too large a percentage of ni- 
trogen, and hence increase too largely 
the cost of the fertilizer. 

The whole trend of modern farming 
s towards the ecoromizing of fertiliz- 
ing matters that can be had without ex- 
penditure, and which cost when pur- 
chased more than others that muat be 
replaced by man. And yet the makers 
of fertilizers uniformly go upon the 
supposition that all the matters shown 





to exist in the crops should be placed in 


an apple tree has taken from the soil to 
make its wood alone, just burn the 


ashes contain, and you will wonder 
where the store of lime and potash came 
from in that hard wood. It all came 
from the soil, and during all the time 
that tree has been bearing, apples have 
been taking the same matters away, 
and you have been taking more of them 
perhaps in the form of hay or pasture 
for stock, and never has it occurred to 
you to fertilize the orchard, while you 
moan about the lack of fruit. More 
plant food has been taken from the land 
in the orchard than from any other sim- 
ilar piece on the farm, and no return has 
been made, till now the scanty biennial 
crops attest the fact that the trees are 
starving, and in their weakened state 
they become easy victims to the scales 
and moths all the fungus diseases that 
attack weakened plants. 

It is time to ask what plant foods the 
trees take rather than what the animal 
crops take, for the need for feeding the 
orchard is far more urgent than for the 
rest of the farm. W. F. Massey. 





habit and should be disposed of. 
sow should befed bran or other milk 
grain food, instead of feeding corn 
meal. 





Some New Jersey Rotations. 


An excellent system of rotations is 
printed by the New Jersey stations giv- 
ing plans actually in practice. Here 
are six of the principal systsms. 

First year, corn; second year, oats; 
third year, wheat or rye; fourth year, 
clover. First year, corn; second year, 
potatoes; third year, wheat or rye; 
fourth year, clover. First year, corn; 
second year, wheat or rye; third year, 
clover; fourth year, timothy. First 
year, corn; second year, potatoes ; third 
year, clover. First year, corn; second 
year, potatoes; third year, potatoes; 
fourth year, melons. First year, corn; 


toes ; fourth year, clover. 


The Utilization of Low-Grade 
Apples. 





The Virginia Station has reported 
experiments on various means of utiliz- 
ing low-grade apples which, it is esti- 
mated, constitute forty per cent of the 
annual crop in that state. Considerable 
quantities of thie fruit are at present 


sun dried, but it is believed that the | 


use of evaporating appartus would be 
much more economical. 
manufacture in either case is about 
three cents per pound of finished prod- 
uct. The evaporated fruit as a rule 
sells for about six cents per pound and 
the dried for only two and one-half 
cents. The amount of evaporated fruit 
per bushel of apples was found to be 
about 6.6 pound. Assuming that the 
same amount of dried fruit can be ob- 
tained per bushel of apples, and esti- 
mating the cost of green fruit at eight 
cents per bushel, which is considered a 
reasonable price for the class of fruit 
used, a net gain of nearly twelve cents 
per bushel is realized for evaporating 
apples, and a net loss of eleven cents 
per bushel for drying them. 

At first two small portable furnace 
evaporators with the necessary machin- 
ery for preparing the fruit were tried, 
but it was found impossible to produce 
evaporated fruit at a profit with them. 
Next a steam evaporator was devised, 
which proved more satisfactory than 
the portable furnace evaporators, but it 
was too small to be run profitably. It 
is thought that a steam evaporator of 
100 or 200 trays capacity could be run 
with good profit. The steam plant 
should be able to maintain a steam 


pressure of 100 pounds and the temper- 


ature of the evaporator at 250 degrees 
F. The evaporator should be aided by 
means of flues extending to a consider- 
able height. The highest heat should 
be maintained at the top of the evapora- 
tor, and the fresh fruit introduced there 
so that the vapor will be carried off 
direct]: into the flues without checking 
the curing of the partly dried fruit. As 
the fruit dries it is placed lower down 
and finishes at the bottom or coolest 
part of the evaporator. It is thought 
that no evaporator of less than fifty 
bushels capacity per day can be run 
economically. 

Aside from evaporation, the manu- 
facture of cider and its products is con- 
sidered the only practical way of dis- 
posing of low-grade apples. With the 
best hand grinders and presses cider 
making was found very unprofitable. 
Only two gallons of cider were obtained 
per bushel of apples, while with a medi- 
um sized grinder and press run by an 
eight-horsepower engine, four gallons 
were obtained per bushel. With green 
apples at eight cents per bushel cider 
made with hand grinders and presses 
cost six cents per gallon, while with the 
larger grinder and press it costs only 
2.3 cents per gallon. 

Jelly, marmalade, and vinegar mak- 
ing were tried with somhwhat incom- 





The cost of | 


|day (twenty-four hours). 





The| (eleven gallons) making twenty-five 


pounds of jelly. A jelly suitable for 
table use, made by adding one pound of | 
sugar to five pounds of cider, cost for 
material about three cents per pound | 
of finished product, forty pounds of 
jelly being made per 100 pounds of. 
cider. 

The manufacture of mirmalade with 
a steam cooker was tried. A _ better 
class of apples is required for marma- 
lade than for cider. It was found 
advantageous, however, to cook the 
apples in cider rather than in water. 
With apples at twenty cents per bushel 
marmalade cost for material less than | 
two cents per pound of finished product, | 
an average of 116 pounds being made. 
from eighty pounds of sliced fruit, 
eight gallons of fresa cider, and tbirty- 
five pounds of sugar. It was found | 
more economical to cock the apples 


second year, potatoes: third year, toma-| without previous paring and coring, the 


| cooked product being run through a 


colander. In this way the loss was not 
over five per cent of the weight of the 
fruit, while the loss from paring and 
coring the apples averaged 25.4 per cent. 
Furthermore, the operation required 
considerable time and did not avoid the | 
necessity of putting the fruit through | 
the colander. 

For pure cider vinegar no manne 
apples are considered too poor. Vine 
gar making in the ordinary way, by 
allowing the cider to ferment at will in 
casks without controlling the surround- | 
ing conditions, gave results that were | 
far from profitable. By regulating the) 
temperature and adding vinegar mother | 
and cultures of acetic-acid ferment fairly 
good vinegar was secured, but the pro- | 
cess was slow and wasteful. By mixing 
equal parts of fermented cider and vine- | 
gar the process of fermentation was 
greatly hastened, but the method can 
not be followed without a large stock of | 
old vinegaron hand. Very good results 
were secured by using a vinegar gener- | 
ator in which the cider passed slowly 
through a mass of shavings, where it} 
was thoroughly aerated and fermenta- | 
tion thus hastened. The generator con- | 
sisted of a four by eight foot wooden | 
tank filled with beech shavings, pro- 
vided with holes near the bottom for) 
the admission of air, and fitted one foot | 
from the top with « wooden disk per-| 
forated to allow the entrance of the| 
cider, which was distributed evenly over | 
it by means of adumper. The vinegar | 


| was drawn from the tank by means of | 


a siphon of glass tubing inserted in a) 
hole near the bottom. The temperature 
of the fermenting cider in the mass of | 
shavings was controlled by regulating | 
the supply of air, some of the air holes | 


| being shut off when the temperature | 


rose too high and opened when it fell) 
too low. In order to acidify the shav- | 
ings and start the process of fermenta-| 
tion, the generator was charged with | 
strong vinegar, and again with vinegar | 
in which some concentrated grape juice | 
was dissolved. The stock solution, a 

mixture of weak vinegar and fermented | 
cider, was then run through the genera- | 
tor at the rate of twenty gallons per 
The result- 

ing product was a very good vinegar, 

ranging from 4.05 to 5.87 per cent acid. 

A mixture of half vinegar and half fresh 


| cesspool, liquid manure. 


/can escape pollution. 


| from the upper layer of the soil. 
| ther, a tight-fitting top should be pro- 





cider failed to produce good vinegar 


without being run through a generator | 
Better results were obtained by | 


twice. 
allowing the cider to ferment for some | 
time in casks before running it through 
the generator. The temperature within | 
the generator two feet from the bottom | 
ranged from 88 degrees to 106 degrees. | 
The higher temperature caused a loss of 
alcohol and lowered the acidity of the 
product. Temperatures below 90 de- 
grees did not give good results. The 
optimum is thought to be about 95 
degrees. It is believed that this method 
of manufacturing vinegar might be used 
with considerable profit if it were not 
for the cheap vinegars made as by- 
products from varions factories and 
colored and flavored to imitate cider 
vinegar. 





ply should be from a source beyond 
suspicion, and that this source should 
be carefully guarded against pollution.” 
This statement, quoted from a report 
of the Canada Experimental Farms, 
calls attention to a subject the import- 
ance of which is not fully appreciated 
on many farms, says a bulletin of the 
Agricultural Department. The experi- 
ment stations have made thousands of 
examinations of samples of drinking 
water, and these have shown that a very 
large proportion of the water used on 


farms, especially well water, is polluted 


and unfit for use. 

In the majority of instances the pollu- 
tion, as shown by the chemical data, is 
derived from the drainage of the farm 
buildings and barnyard, and is conse- 
quent upon causes—the location of the 
well and the dirty condition of its sur- 
roundings. When that most pernicious 
practice of sinking the well in the stable 
or barnyard is followed, provision is 
really being made to collect, as in a 
The amount 
of manure, the rainfall, and the porosity 
of the soil are the chief factors that will 


determine the [rapidity and extent] of 


the contamination of such wells; it is 
only in very exceptional cases that they 
Let those about 
to sink wells, therefore, remember that 
they should not be dug in or near the 
barnyard nor under the farm buildings. 
Not a little of this rural well-water pol- 
lution is due to the filthy state of the 
buildings and yard. 

The well being sunk at a safe dis- 
tance trom possible sources of pollution, 
the brick and stone work should be 
coated to the ground line with a cement 
impervious to water. This will protect 
the well from infiltration of drainage 
Fur- 


vided, rising to the height of nine inches 
or one foot above the surface of the 
surrounding ground. This will prevent 


|surface water, mice, rats, and frogs 


from entering. The household slops, 
garbage, etc., should never be thrown 
on the soil in the neighborhood of the 
well; their proper place is the compost 
heap. Finally, the well should never 
be used as a cold-storage receptacle, 
nor the dairy or other vessels washed 
at the well unless there is an ample pro- 
vision by a well-constructed drain to 
take away the wash water. 

A well in which water rises suddenly 
after a heavy rain should be regarded 
with suspicion unless the surroundings 


}are scrupulously clean; for, as Profes- 


sor King states, ‘‘a sudden large rise 
and fall of the water level in a well, 
associated with heavy rains, can have 
no other interpretation than that water 
reaches the well without being filtered 
through a very large amount of soil. 
An abrupt rise and fall of a few inctes 
might have no significance, but where 
there is a rise and fall of a foot or more 
there can be no doubt but that the well 
is liable to yield, at times, unsanitary 
water if the surface surroundings are 
such as to permit of it.” 

It is not the farmer alone who is in- 
terested in a pure water supply on the 
farm. 

The health of the large communities 
of people who draw their food supply 
from the country is in a measure de- 
pendent on the health of the farming 
community. There is scarcely a city 
child who is not, in a degree, dependent 


| for its health on the sanitary conditions 


prevailing in the house of the dairy- 
man. Milk has been repeatedly shown 
to be the means of distributing typhoid 
fever and other diseases. Any vegeta- 
ble foods from the farm eaten raw are 
liable to become carriers of infection 
under unsanitary conditions. 

Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 43, fally and 
clearly explains the sources of contam- 
ination of wells and the means of pro- 
tecting them from pollution. 





Go through your flock occasionally 
and weed out the poor ones. Not all 
gheep raised are fit for breeders.—Ex. 
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Tile Drainage. 


It has been estimated that soil will 
hold one-fourth of its bulk of water; 
that is to say, four inches of soil will 
hold one inch of water. Forty-eight 
inches of soil will hold twelve inches of 
water, which is more than has fallen at 
any one time since the deluge, and ia 
more than one-fourth of the annual 
rainfall for our section of the country. 
According to some recent estimates 
forty-two inches of rainfall within one 
year means about four hundred and 
fifty tons of water falling upon each 
acre of land. 


ly imagine how the land is to rid itself 
of this amount of water through natural 
channels: it therefore follows that we 
must anticipate a large proportion pass- 
ing off over the surface or by artificial 
drainage. Reasoning from the light 
thrown upon the subject by investiga- 
tions made within the past fifty years 
we are ready to concede that water car- 
ried off over the surface results in a de- 
cided loss to the soil. 
it carries with it more or less of the sur- 
face, and often with this surface drain- 
age particles of soil, decomposing vege- 
table matter, as well as applied elements 
of barnyard and commercial manures. 
It is therefore rendering the land less 
fertile, and consequently less produc- 
tive. On the other hand where the soil 
is so constituted by manure to receive 
and discharge this extra water, or 
where man has by his skill and dis- 


cretion made provision for it by tile| 


drainage, we find beneficial results by 
the passage of water through the soil 
adding to it heat, and while it is being 
filtrated through the surplus carbonic 
acid, nitric acid, etc., carried down 
from the atmosphere by the rain may 
be absorbed by the soil and held in 
readiness for the useof plant life. Fur- 


thermore its passage through the land | 


is opening channels through which the 
air may pass, and by its presence cause 
chemical action to set in, whereby plant 
food already in the soil may be so pre- 
pared that the plant can assimilate and 
appropriate to its use elements which 
in the absence of the air it could never 
reach. Every particle of plant food 
thus gathered means that much saved, 
that much less to be applied, that much 
less to be purchased in a foreign mar- 
ket and shipped to our farms at prices 
that eat up margins of profit at an as- 
tonishing rate. 


MOSSY LAND. 


Taking simply a common | 
sense view of the matter, we can scarce- 


In the first place | 


ordinary circumstances they would not 
be reached by the roots; through these 
roots they are assimilated by the plant, 
and when the roots are drawn out by the 
plow and into the upper surface they 
bring with them material that would 
otherwise be lost. Here again we find 
the drainage of land acting as a factor 
in farm economy by the saving method 
rather than by the adding process.—J. 
Fremoont Hickman in the National 
Stockman. 








What is “A Good Cow?” 


Prof. T. L. Haecker addressed four 
dairy institutes, last winter, held under 
‘the auspices of the Connecticut Dairy- 

men’s Association. He said, among 
other things: 

‘‘Before taking charge of the dairy 
| herd of the Minnesota Experiment Sta- 
‘tion, I travelled extensively over the 
State, looking up its dairy interests, 
and the prospect was not flattering. 
Low prices for all dairy products, little 
knowledge among the dairymen, and a 
type of cows, not suited for the business 
were therule. When I went to the sta- 
‘tion, I determined to work out the cost 
|of production, and since I have been 
| there, we have weighed every pound of 
food the animals were fed, known its 
| cost, weighed all the milk received, and 
|tested it for its butter fat. We feed 
| each cow all she can assume and assimi- 
‘late. Asthe end of the first year, we 
‘found that some cows charged us 17 
cents per pound for butter made from 
their mllk, while others charged only 
12 cents, and others ranged between 
these two sums. The breed made no 
difference ; some short-horns made cheap 
butter, and some Jerseys costly butter. 
Breed had nothing to do with the cost, 
it was all in the cow. Size and color 
had nothng to do with it. We put all 
the cows that made cheap butter on one 
side, and ranged the cows who charged 
the most for butter, on the other side- 
Each side, no matter what breed, 
showed similar characteristics. Those 
that charged a high price were the sleek, 
nice-looking animals that would answer 
the description of the general purpose 
and beef cow, while those that made but- 
ter cheap, had the genuine dairy type, 
the light quarters and the heavy, wedged- 
shaped barrel. Every pound of food 
consumed was put to good use. 

‘«It takes just about so much food to 
run the machinery of every cow. The 
question is, what does she do with the 





|rest of her food? If she returns it to 


The practical farmer raises the ques- 
tion, What produces the moss in my 
grass fields? He finds it in his timothy 
sod, in hie blue grass pastures, and 
among his orchard grass, even upon | 
hillsides he finds little patches of this 
moss. It indicates that land is not in a) 
normal condition and it is a detriment 
because it occupies land that should be) 
bearing grass. This question is a com- 
paratively new one, and is beginning to 
attract no little attention because the 
complaint is becoming widespread. No 
experiments have been tried so far as [| 
am aware, and observations upon the 
subject are very sparse, but a limited 
inquiry has developed two important | 


points, and while they are not conclu-| 


| cow, as well as twenty. 


| 


you in the form of milk, she may be 
a profitable cow; if she lays it on her 


| back as fat,she is not dairy cow. Always 
|avoid the cow that has a tendency to 
| lay on fat, if you want cheap milk pro- 


duction. I am going to tell you how to 
know a good cow. It’s a simple matter. 
One or two signs will denote a good 
In a poor cow, 


| the thigh runs down straight, so there 
|is no space between the thigh and udder, 
/on one side, and the tail on the other. 


|There should be plenty of daylight be- 


| tween the udder and the tail. One of 


the best ways to tell what kind of a cow | 
| you have is by her temperament. 


A 
|good dairy type has a sharp spine, 
| strongly developed nervous system, and 


begin to leave a little in the manger. 
This is the time to watch her, drop off 
just a little, and feed all she can eat 
clean and with avidity. 

“‘T take stock in the Babcock test, but 
not in the theory that you can take the 
Babcock test under your arm, and go 
off, and by testing a cow’s milk once, 
determine her value. She must be 
tested several times during her milking 
period. Youmustalso know how much 
food she consumes to know whether or 
not she is a profitable cow.—Hoard’s 
Dairyman. 


From a Woman’s Standpoint. 


By improved methods of cultivation 
the agriculturist has removed the acid 
flavors of the natural vegetables and 
has reduced the proportion of woody 
fibre, but he undoes much of his work 
by careless methods of delivery to the 
consumer. 

Between the farmer and the market- 
man certain trade customs have grown 
up which are calculated to foster 
ignorance on the part of the consumer 
and against which the protests of intel- 
ligent housewives avail little. A large 
part of the vegetables displayed in our 
markets are overgrown, wilted, or 
carelessly prepared. Those which suf- 
fer most from this treatment are rad- 
ishes, cucumbers, green peas, beans, 
corn, and summer squashes. 

The public must be educated to ap- 
preciate quality rather than size; to 
recognize the facts that wilted southern 
vegetables never equal ‘‘natives” in 
flavor, and that gain in size usually 
means a corresponding loss of flavor. 

Why should we have to lose the 
sweet nutty root of the celery because it 
is pierced with a nail? Why need aspar- 
agus waste its strength in producing 
/several inches of stalk which must be 
‘thrown away? Why should not sum- 
mer squashes and cucumbers be sold 
by weight as well as winter squashes? 

The arithmetic of the market gar- 
dener is mysterious to the house. 

keeper—sometimes onions are sold by 

‘the pound; sometimes by the quart. 
| Bunches may be three or four or eight 
‘or any number that suits the dealer’s 
‘fancy. Marketmen say that women 
are becoming more interested in all 
these things, and a simplification of 
methods of sale would increase this in- 
| terest. 

The public is not wholly to blame for 
its ignorance in these directions. The 
| gardeners often grow different varieties 
| for their own table from those they offer 
| for sale, and the greengrocers apparently 
| know no difference in qualities of differ- 
ent species of vegetables. One market 
handbook devotes fifty pages to de- 
scribing meats and fish, while but ten 
pages are given to vegetables and 
fruits. 
| Easy transportation and culture under 
glass have served to take away our 
appetite, since when we can have any- 
thing at any time we do not care for it 
at all, 

The forcing of vegetables out of sea- 
son has confused the housekeeper un- 
familiar with farm life. She does not 
know when anything is at its best and 
does not take advantage of an abundant 








Watering T lanted Trees or 
Mulching them; Which? 

The first season after transplanting a 
young tree is the trying time. Es- 
pecially is this the case if dry weather 
supervenes, as not infrequently happens. 
The proper supply of moisture, indis- 
pensable in the growth of all vegetables | 
is doubly so here, from the fact of the 
disturbance of the roots caused by the 
removal of the tree. Many think that 
under these conditions during the sum- 
mer watering will keep the tree alive. 
But watering by the usual method— 
pouring a little water occasionally on 
the surface of the ground around the 
tree—rarely or never is of any use. It 
is mistaken kindness. The reason is 
clear; the water poured on the ground 
bakes the surface, and the hard surface 
carries off moisture rapidly, so the soil 
is soon drier than it was before the 
water was applied. 

The right way to do is to mulch the 
tree, as soon after it is planted as pos- 
sible, spring planting being here re- 
ferred to. The straw used for mulch- 
ing holds moisture a long time; then if 
an unusually dry summer should occur 
one bucketful of water poured on the 
mulch will do more good than ten 
poured on the bare surface of the 
ground. 

Mulching consists in putting a lot of 
old straw or something of the kind on 
the surface of the ground around the 
tree. It should extend for two or three 
feet on each side of the tree, and eight 
or ten inches in depth will not be too 
much. This mulch, if it is put on early 
enough to receive the spring rains, will 
hold moisture for a long time, and in 
dry weather will save the life of the 
tree; while if the season turns out to be 
wet no harm will be done. 

One thing, however, must be provid- 
ed against in some cases. Near the 
house or the barn fowls will scratch the 
mulch away from the trees. This can 
be obviated by placing brush or stones 
on top of the mulch. But it may be 
said that this is not very sightly—in the 
yard for instance. True, and an artis- 
tic covering for the mulch may easily 
be made with lath, the pieces crossing 
each other in squares of about three 
| inches in diameter, and being nailed to- 
gether. The cover would need to be 
made in three or four sections, for con 
venience in handling. 

For lack of mulching thousands of 
transplanted trees are lost every season, 
and the nurseryman is blamed when 
the fault lies with the planter. By all 
means mulch the newly planted trees. 

But it must not be forgotten that in 
winter the ground mice—if there are 
any about—would find good quarters 
under the mulch, and would gnaw the 
bark at the collar of the trees and ruin 
them. An effectual preventive is draw- 
ing the mulch a foot or so away from 
the tree and making a small mound of 
earth round the stem. No grass or 
straw—nothing but earth—is to be in 
the mound. It is to be made in the fall 
and leveled down in the spring —Ex- 
change. 
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Get More Money Out of Your Cows 
By Getting More Cream Out of Their Milk. 
This can be easily done with the 


Jmproved {J, §, Gream Separator, 


Increase in yield 47 per cent. 


LAGRANGE, ME., February 7, 1898. 


The Improved U. S. Separator I have is doing fine work, 
having increased the yield 47 ner cent. 
cows of those which I considered ordinary under the old 


It makes excellent 


CLINTON KENNEY 
(Chairman of Selectmen). 


Send for Catalogues, free. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 





BREED’S 
NIVERSA 


to do effective work on all crops and soils. 


We offer . 






L WeEEepER * CULTIVATOR. 


IS THE FOR 

BEST THIS 

AND — REASON 
ee... 

COSTS AAV WISE 
(0 a ln 

THE maT LL . FARMERS 

LEAST. : BUY IT. 


eT 


The Universal has many points of superiority over other weeders, foremost of which is the | road, electr 
movable tooth-board which governs the elasticity of the fingers and makes it 
NO OTHER WEEDER HAS THIS DEVICE. 
Universal Weeder will increase your crops and save labor enough in one year to pay for itself. | 


ossible 
The 


Permanent Tooth Weeders at $4.60 and Removable Tooth at $6.50 Each. 


Cash to accompany order 


Don’t put off buying when you can get a machine at these prices, but Write 
to-day for circulars and agent’s terms. 


THOMAS J. GREY, Manufacturer, 32 So. Market 8t., BOSTON. 





BE A PIONEER MINER 





And Get in Before the Spring Rushand Receive Ad- 
vantage of its Influences. 


COPPER STOCKS ARE BOOMING. 





The market for copper stocks is booming. 


February. 


THEY ADVANCE IN BOSTON IN THE FACE OF THE WAR SCARE, 


Condensed from the “United States Investor,” Boston, March 5, 1898: 


While the Maine explosion caused all other 


securities to rapidly decline, they showed unparalleled strength. The non-dividend payers even 
areadvancing. Copper has advanced to twelve cents a pound, which means enormous profits. 
Consumption of copper is advancing faster than its production. 
and Germany consumed more copper by 4,473 tons than the entire production of the United 
States. The visible supply in England and France decreased 2,693 tons during January and 


In January England, France 


Higher prices for copper stocks are confidently predicted. 

Boston’ & Montana has advanced from 15 cents in July, 1893, to $1.88 in March, 1898, and 
Calumet!,& Hecla between the same period from $2.47 to 35.40. 
when copper was 17 cents or 5 cents per pound higher then now, which indicates a conviction 
that the immensely increased demand must greatly advance the price of the metal. 


Copper stocks are higher than 





world except in Colorado. 


IMPORTANT NEW COPPER DISCOVERIES IN COLORADO ONLY, 


In recent years no new copper)discoveries of importance have been made in the entire 
These sre now causing a great rush to the 


PARADOX VALLEY. 





immense value. 
gold and silver associated with the copper. 


THE KENDRICK PROMOTION COMPANY 


sent a representative at the earliest moment into this new district and secured over two miles in 
length of the largest veins discovered, also a tunnel site controlling 3000 feet square of ground of 
The ore carries a high per cent in copper and in addition paying quantities of 


For the purpose of owning and working these claims THE PARADOX COPPER-GOLD 
MINING COMPANY has been organized with a capital of 1,500,000 shares of $1.00 each, full 
paid and non-assessable stock, carrying no individual liability; all the claims, free from debt, 
have been deeded to this company which has no debt and $2,000 cash inthe treasury. One-half | 
of the whole capital stock, 750,000 shares, has been placed in the treasury of the company to be 
sold for the purpose of raising money with which to develop the property. 
of this treasury stock will be sold at $50,00 per thousand shares; the next 100,000 shares will be | 
offered at not less than $75.00 per thousand shares. 

The Kendrick Promotion Company has been in the mining stock business in Denver for the 
past twenty years, and during that time has handled many of the large mining propositions of the 
state, with large profits to its customers, and has no hesitation in recommending this as one of 
the most promising that it has ever presented to the public. 
be quickly taken, and it will therefore be necessary to send in orders without delay. 

We handle all stocks listed on the Denver and Colorado Springs Exchanges. 


Only 100,000 shares 


We anticipate that this stock will 


A _ 


Co. : 


t reasonat 


Henderson Dairy 


Registered Jersey Cattle for Sale a 
prices. 


le 


Brookline, Masa, 
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Farms for Sale. 


wOUTH EASTERN N.H. FARM.—j95 
65 mowing and tillage, 60 pasture. w...0. 
home use. land level, free from stones. ¢juy ..) 
soil, 10 acres underdrained, cuts 100)... 2.2” 
lish hay yearly. Tie ups for 35 head ana 
horses, best of never failing water joys 1 
barn, 160 Baldwins and russets in bear)... 
bbis. in season, 560 young apple trees 5 yeuys ss 
all varieties, pears, grapes and raspberries). 
pond on farm, brook in pasture, 21% sto, 
painted and blinded, lawn and shade. <)); 
carriage house. Barn 90 x 40 with wing 50. o0 
ice house and hennery. Barn clapboard: eo 
painted, all bnildings in first-class eo, ie 
mile to postoffice, stores, schools and 
144 miles to one depot 3 miles to anv! 
Boston on main line B. & M. Price 8} 





INEST POULTRY PLANT in New Enyis 
Near city of 55,000 population, 25 miles fre 
| Boston. Home market for all eggs and poultr 
| top prices. 34 acres land; land worth more 
| building lots than price asked for entire 
| Brooder house 75x15; hot water system: cane’ 
Be, 1600 chicks. Breeding houses are. N 


a 


76x12; No. 2—72x12; No. 3—75x12: \ 


100x165; No. 6--72x15. Two smaller dues. ty, 
| 24, and 8x16—all having yards varying from £9 
| to 100 feet in length. uildings facing eoyt) 
| Land a good loam. $2000 to $3000 wort ne 


| lumber on place. Brook crosses field. City water 
in house, barn, cook house and garden. Lwe og 


| house ten rooms; barn 50x50; fine cellar: ; ing 
carriage house 34x36; cook house 16x24, two 
| Stories; grain bins up stairs; 8 H. P. boiler, ep. 
gine. Mann power bone cutter; clover cutter, 
one 600-egg Challenge, one 600-egg Monareb, 
All a clapboarded and painted, On matg 
cs soon to pass. 1% mile to store 

| postoffice, churches, etc. There are 200 plum’ 


oom 12 pear. 100 currant, 100 raspberries 
100 ack berries, and small strawberry bed. Price 
$10,000, one-half cash. Included are 800 are 
| bred Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, Whi 
| Wyandottes, Brahmas and Leghorns. Investigg. 
| tiopsa!' ‘ted. Address J. A. WILLEY 

178 DEVONSHIRE 8T., Bostor 


IDDLESEX CO. STOCK FARM—For 
or to Lease—20 miles from Boston, | 
| miles to 3 stations, 125 acres no waste la 





| nearly all tile drained, all worked by machinery 
| cuts 90 to 100 tons hay, accommodations fur 7: 
head and 16 horses, (Have kept 110 head and 


16 horses) mansion house, 18 rooms, cement 
cellar, furnace heat; barn 130 ft. long, 2 os. 
250 tons each, Sheep shed 60 ft., piggery 90 fr 
with boiler room, 2 set boilers, slaughter ho 
connected ; wagon sheds, 2 work shops, carri: 
house 40x40, colt barn 50x30; never fai 
water supplied by windmill, thrown into a slat 
tank in barn of 6700 gallon capacity 
orchard, 150 bbl. Gravenstiens, 125 bbi | 
wins iv 1897, besides other varieties; 100 plum 
trees, raspberries, currants, peaches, Concord 
and Moore’s Early grapes, 200 fine vines. Build 
) ings in fine repair, situated on high land, shaded 
by beautiful elm and maple trees; 5 minutes’ 
| walk to streetcars. Butter selis at doort 
ties who call for it at 30 cts ® tbh, can sell al! can 
make. 1200 bushels corn ’97, All tools and 
machinery are of the best and latest make, and 
will be included (in sale only) if desired. 
consists of 22 head. 5 horses, 40 sheep and 
swine, 2 thoroughbred bulls. Will sell farm and 
personal for about one fifth of original cost, 
will rent for one or three years wi b privilege of 
| buying for $1200 per year. All particulars of 
. Ae WILLE 
178 Devonshire St., Bostor 


MONEY MAKER. 220 acre farm, 2 miles 
from Attleboro, one of the best markets 
state, and 30 from Boston. Farm is we 
large amount of weod and timber, inc 
most valuable cedar growth ready to cut 
sale of wood at $4.50 per cord is assur: 
lage land level, free from stone, all w: 
machinery. There is a retail milk rout: 
quarts daily: yearly sales of milk amount t 
$3600 ; been managed by present owner over 
years, losses from sales for last three years \ 
not exceed $15. Books oper for inspect 
| With above mentioned is included 21 fi: 
3 horses, ali tools, vehicles and farm ma 
Ice pond on place. new ice house, fille 
! pice house, 10 finished rooms, another o 
rented for $3.50 per month; stock barn 
uege carriage house, 2 other barns 
wit 


Sto 


1yeariy 


10ut question one of the best farm properties 
on the market today. The yearly milk and w 
| sales exceed $4000 and can be increased readily 


If you want a bargain look this up. We iny 
inspection. Full particulars of 
J. A. WILLEY, Exclusive Agent 
178 Devonsbire St., Best 





| y) MILES OUT.—7 acres land with person 
property included. 144 miles to St 

Churches, Stations, etc. Soil a nice rich loam, 
50 apple, pear, peach plum, cherry and quince 
| Currants, raspbeiries, strawberries and grapes 
| 60 bbls. apples in season. Cottage house 7 fiuish- 
jed rooms, in fine repair. new barn 24x30 with 
| cellar can keep 5 head; 2 hen houses, ac 

| date 200 hens. 1 horse. cow, 2 pigs. 65 fowls 
| 2 seated carriage, top buggy, express wagon, 
| hay wagon, tip cart, sleigh, sled, plows and al 
small farming tools. Price for all $1800 


4a 


res 


8 


RUIT CRANKS READ THIS. — Situated 
| within 4% mile of W. D. Hinds’ celebrated 
Peach Orchards, that for several years past have 
been awarded the prize by the Mass. Horticul- 
tural Society as the best fruit garden inthe State 
Farm contains over 100 acres land, equally 
divided into tillage, pasture and wood land; land 
rolling and free from rocks; especially adupted 
| to fruit growing through this section, as it & 
above the frost line; 1% mile to Depot, 2 Ww 
Stores, P, Office and Church, ¥g to Schvo!; near 
good neighbors; keeps 7 head and 4 horses; 3110 


2x12; running water —— buildings; 125 
Apple, 30 Pear, 100 Peach Trees, 1 acre Straw 
berries, 1% acre of Blackberries, (3000 qts 
Biks. 100 crates Strawberries ) 2% story house 
9 rooms; good shade; barn 36x45, ell connects 
house and barn; new shop 20x24; 2 hen hous § 


Price $351 wh 


The Kendrick Promotion Co. , 50.000 Paia in» 
MINING EXCHANGE, 


sive yet they indicate a line for thought |sharp hip bones. A good cow hasa large 
and investigation. | wedge-shaped stomach, for she must 


Inquiry thus far has not shown that! i : 
] d ful d 
they are found on well drained land | Mave © tue and powerful digestive ays. 


market, but supplies herself with canned 
vegetables, which are always in season. 
There should be a strong movement 


all buildings in gov.d condition. 
$1000. down. Apply to W. D. HINDs, 
send, Mass., who will show it by appointment 
J. A: WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston 


Town 
or 


Createst 


|tem to use up her food quick] “STOCK FARM.—200 acres, 6 miles from cities 

either natural or artificial; neither are| ke the be ny t t : J, and against the — of Menige eutetnaets ce _ > Denver, Colorado, U,. S. A. > of Lewiston and Auburn, Me., 2 ee a 
they found among theclovers. My rea- | age hecctigemaptneagse sis mS canned and dried vegetables and fruits. e I Cc H n e isenen, ae, Thad teotk th warts ‘by machinery. 
r ‘Some of the animals the first year | Salicylic acid, coloring matters, and sul- : ‘tion of four 


gz Our weekly mining letter sent to all applicants. very fertile soil, buildings at junction « 


soning in this case is that the clover| roads 


ie Hood's Sarsaparilia. 
roots reaching down deeper than other 


House 9 
to large barn 110x655, tie ups for 80 head, ru! 


made but little over 200 pounds per 


rooms connected by woodstied 
phur may or may not have ill effects, 


| 








: | cow, while others gave over 300 pounds.| but they surely cannot improve the Greatest, Because Hood’s Sarsap» ning water before all stoc ; table lathed and 
roots give the surface water a means of | : ; oo conga By RF Begone, 
escape, and the conditions which I as-| We Rave Rept Gs resnes every yale, | quill er Careret Ghee wmgtie.| Se meee & wee Ce FOR SALE BY | Poultry Farms For Sale barn No. 2 is 40x50 for tools, grain and. thresh 





sume favor the growth of moss are as a 
consequence absent, hence no moss ap- 
pears. The conclusions then which we 
naturallly reachis that properly drained 
land will be free from moss, because 
the very nature of the moss requires a 
damp or moist surface to encourage its 
development, and because it has not 
been found on well drained lands. 


DEEPER ROOT GROWTH. 
In addition to the several advan- 
tages already mentioned in favor of 
tile drainage | am of the opinion 


that no one exceeds the benefit given| The cows are in the stable only about | 


root development and its attendant re- 
sults. We have already seen that drain- 
age gives the water a free circulation 
through the land. Following on this 
conclusion I am satisfied that the free 
admission of air is a consequence. From 
the presence of air we know that the soil 
is acted upon in a mechanical way as 
well as in a chemical sense, and the 
tendency is to mellow and disintegrate 


that soil so that the rootlets may go| 


deeper in their ramifications in search 
of food and moisture. This being true, 
we see at once that the chances to se- 
cure plant food are very much enhanced 
and a more speedy development is in- 
sured. 

This deeper root growth also gives 
the plant a better chance to withstand 
drought of summer because its roots are 
farther from the surface and cannot be 
so soon affected by hot sun and dry 
weather, and being deeper in the soil the 
moisture will not be evaporated nearly 


so soon as it would be nearer the sur-| 


face. 
This deeper root growth acts also to 
secure elements of food which have been 
taken below that point where under 


| and the last year our cows averaged 399 
| pounds per cow, and at a cost of only 
| 4.2 cents per pound of butter for feed. 
One cow gave us 512 pounds during 
the year. These were not picked, high- 
| priced dairy cows, but the common run 
of dairy stock. You, in Connecticut, 
have better types of dairy breeds, as in 
/our country, too much attention has 
| been paid to beef animals and not enough 
| to the true dairy type animal. 
‘We plan to have the cows come in, 
in the fall, in order that the work may 
'be done by the university students. 


|two hours perday. They are turned in 
}at five A. M., fed and milked, turned 
| out in the covered barnyard, where run- 
| ning water and salt are accessible at all 
|times. The yard is kept bedded?with 
|sawdust and shavings, that the cows 
|may not eat fodder except that ‘given 
|them in the stable. They are turned 
\into the barn at five P. M., fed and 
| milked, and turned out again. 
‘‘We never have a cow off her feed or 
}out of condition, and they are fed all 
| they can consume. We feed balanced 
| rations, and study minutely the cost, as 
| we want to get the cheapest possible 
|ration. Wesave a cent wherever it can 
'be saved. For grain feeds, we use bran 
/and barley, largely coarse bran; we 
hardly consider middlings fit for bed- 
ding. Bran is our great grain food.” 
When asked if a cow would not eat 
more than she could digest, he said, 
‘‘No, that is, after a little, provided it 
is a balanced ration. Let a cow loose 
at a meal barrel, and she will gorge 
herself; but begin gradually in feeding, 
and feed a balanced ration, and she will 
not overeat. When she is up to or a 
— above her full capacity, she will 


Dried fruit and vegetables would be 
more popular if specific directions had 
been given for their use. Few persons 
realize that long soaking and little cook- 
ing produce the best results. Perhaps 
all this instruction will have to be 
_given by some enterprising’ seedsman, 
‘just as the food-prodact people show 
/how to cook their wares.—Anna Bar- 
rows in the American Kitchen Maga- 
zine. 








| 
| Ants in the Soil. 


Ants in the soil can be destroyed by 
means of bisulphide of carbon: Make a 
hole about six inches deep in the ant 
hill with a round dibble, or bar, and 
into it pour a tablespoonful of the 
liquid, and immediately close up the 
hole with soil. The liquid is very vola- 
tile and will permeate the soil in every 
direction and destroy all animal life, 
and not injure vegetation. It is very 
inflammable and must be carefully kept 
away from fire. Ants can often be 
driven away by sprinkling about their 
haunts ashes saturated with coal oil. 
They can be trapped and killed by plac- 
ing sweet oil where they can have access 
to it, as they are very fond of it, but it 
has the effect to close their spiracles 
and thus kills by asphyxia.—Vicks’ 
Magazine. 





The trees can not chase about like the 
pig in search of food, and is whoHy de- 
pendent on the hand of man. Let us 
not wait for the signs of failure to bear 
good crops of fruit, but keep up a con- 
stant bed of fertility. Our jorchards 
will bear better if we feed them more. 
—Farmer’s Guide. 


bulk of the people naturally turn 
when overtaken by sickness, caused 
by impure blood, scrofula, dyspepsia, 
etc., or when recovering from debili- 
tating blood-poisoning diseases like 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc. 

GREATEST, Because of the vast number 
of testimonials which come from 
every city and hamlet in the land, 
telling of marvelous cures and over- 
flowing with gratitude. 

Greatest, Because it eradicates every 
vestige of scrofula, cures the worst 
cases of hip disease, subdues the itch- 
ing and burning of eczema, heals all 
sores, boils and eruptions, and every 
ailment due to impure blood. 

GreaTEsT, Because it conquers dys- 
pepsia by toning and strengthening 
the stomach, cures rheumatism by 
neutralizing the acid in the blood, 
overcomes catarrh by removing the 
scrofula taints that cause it. 

GREATEST, Because unequalled by any 
other medicine for supplying the 
nerves with pure, rich, nourishing 
blood, and thus curing nervousness, 
neuralgia and nervous prostration. 

Greatest, Because of economy and 
strength, Hood's Sarsaparille being 
the only medicine of which it can 
truly be said, ‘« 100 doses one dollar.” 

Greatest, Because it is prepared in 
the largest Laboratory on earth—a 
building which contains more than 
three acres of floor space. 

Greatest, Because it is peculiar in 

, combination, proportion and process 
and possesses curative properties un- 
known to any other medicine. 

Greatest, Because of the greatest 
cures, greatest merit, greatest sales, 
greatest hold upon the confidence of 
the people as an honest medicine, 


Hood's ‘ori 


parilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine, 
Sold by druggists. Prepared only by 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





See our Special Offer on 








the Eighth page. 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 


RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 
A MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORL! 
Also Seeds of All Kinds. 





Wanted a snus 
Apple Orchard. Weil “ocatet 
lace, with young trees preferred. Anyone hav 
ng such to sell should consult J. A. WILLEY 
178 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston. 

on the Sout? 
Shore in Wey 


Farms and Country Homes Store tn Wwe 


ham, Cohasset, Scituate, Duxbury and Mars 
field, from halfan acre to 200 acres, and 
$1000 u wards. The quality of the home mar 
ets and the convenience to Boston makes thir 
section one of the most desirable for poultry apr 
wenn raising, as well as for summer homes 
‘or list 





of places and prices, address 


J. A. Willey, 178 Devonshire St. 
Room 502 Boston 


Some New Hampshire Farm Bargain: 
particulars of which can be had on ap 
plication at this office or of E. H. Carrok 
Warner, N.H. 
8 years old, new wagons. 
pung, ice-chest, cooler, 


WII Route és: 


135 large cans, some jars. 
kets, etc. Milk retailed for 6 and 7c year around 
nearly allfamily trade. Less than 8 miles of 
Boston. Apply to 

JAS. A. WILLEY, 


178 Devonshire St., Boston 





FOR SALE ef 26 cans 
2 extra fine horses 7 and 
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ST me ee — = “ 
The Dogs of War | 
let loose will increase the need to farm carefully 


to ‘‘make ends meet.’ Good fences save per, | 
time, stock and crops. See our ad. in next issue. | 





PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS 


JACOB GRAVES & CO: 


| 


ra 
» ing finely. Ready sale for vegemable 


REEZY HILL FRUIT AND_POULTRY 
FARM, 27 acres well divided, mowing and 
ae near one of the best markets in the 
tate. Brick house, 10 rooms, 
places, wood house, barn, milk and ice house 
greenhouse for early vegetables, hot beds and 
sashes, hennery for 100 fowls. All buildings in 
ood conditlon, high, sightly and healthy loca- 
on; very fine neighborhood. Fine apple or- 
chard in bearing, 2 peach orchards of 3 
200 bearing; young orchard of apple, cherries 
plums just beginning to bear; acre black and 
red raspberries, strawberr be . some currants 
and blackberries; 160 choice vines, bear- 


) trees, 


plants; veg- 
| etables of all kinds grown and readi'v sold, the 


owner having built up an established trade for 
all products. Will include pots, crates and 
boxes, upwards of 1000; also stock and tools, 
meaning horse. cow, fowls, and all farming tools 
with fruit and vegetable route. This property is 

and clear; owner will sell $1800, rn cash. 
Plenty shade, shrubbery and flower bed; faces 


| south, village in sight. 


| 


| 





| and poultry house. Price $1200, 25 miles 





3000 BUYS THIS 6-ACRE FARM, 
with house 6 rooms, and stable 


$ new, elevated, beautifully situated, land level 
and good, apples and pears. Buildings built 3 
years, house has piazza and bay window, barn 
clapboarded and painted. Electrics pass door. 
16 miles out. 


6) MINUTES to steam car station, 5 minutes to 

electrics, 26 miles from Boston between two 
of the best markets in Massachusetts, 10-acre 
farm, all cleared land, and in fine state cultiva- 
tion, 8 room house and stable, built 7 years; va- 
riety fruit; some 3000 strawberry plants set in 
spring of’97. One cow, harness, buggy, fowls 
tools. Price $3200. 





aS FARM—40 apple, 20 pear, 10 
trees, best varieties, nice well, spring 
brook on place, 7 room house with shed. barn 


| Boston. 


Single harness, blan- | 


| room has bowl, tub and closet; 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. | 78 Dovoashira 3:., 


GFN? FOR POULTRV AND GARDEN. 
ING —5% acres with 240 ft. fron 32% 
ip gras, % plowed, balance not cultivated; 
about 4 acres nearly level; 65 full = apple 
trees ali bearing (40 Baldwins, sweet); 25 
uince, 4 pear, 6 plum. 26 currant. Fine new 
m house 8x40; never failing well, attractive 
mocern house, one year old; parlor finished in 
oak handsome fireplace and mantel; remainder 
in Carolina pine an erpeces: nalls, parlor and 
dining room have polished oak floors; china 
closet with glass doors in dining room; new set 
Holland shades and 2 straw mattings go with 
house ; house warm and sunny, cellar ary; —_ 
open plumbing; 

house fully heated by furnace and wired for eles. 
tric light ; healthy location, fine view of country; 
American neighborhood; hydrant near in case 0 
fire. Half hour’s ride to Price $4000. 


J. A. WILLEY, 


Ecsto 


a. 2openfire 


cream 


er, 


ing; all buildings in flue repair. Ice and 
house; 3 nilesto one creamery 6 to an! 
teams pass door, miik now solid in Portlana 
acres in orchard, grafted fruit, right in | 
| Pastures all reseeded, furnish excellent fee 
| fences first class; greatcorn land, large 4 
rown tor canneries; 1 within 1 mile 3 
hree miles, farm now carries 30 milc! 
horses, (pr. bik. mares 2400 lbs.) 6 sw 
fowls, sulky plow, 2h-corn planter (plants 
atonce) weeder, smoothing harrow, 
seed sower and harrower, 3 mowing ma 
2 or 3 horse rakes, tedder, horse pitch to: 
hay racks, several farm wagons, tip cal! 
vators, hoes, shovels, carts and sles 
1). and S. harnesses, lead do. plow « 
thing in way of small tools. Farm free 
will consider good property near Bost: 
change. Price $6000. Personal so! 
sal. Recent death of owner reason 
widow desires to sell. One of the sons 
seen by appointment at this office. A 
lent op — to procure a banne! 
here offered. J. A. WILLEY, 178 Ves 
St., Boston. 





me 


WORCESTER COUNTY RATTLER— !-" 
acres, corner location, land in high state“! 
cultivation; first-class buildings, 2-stor) 
10-12 rooms, milk room, shed connected [ 
barn, cellar under barn, silo, new ice Ise 
Water forced to all buildings. Orchard of over 
100 apple trees, all varieties; bear heavily ©’ 
year; 100 peach, bore first crop ’97. 1 
with farm is a full and complete list of farm ' 
and machinery, 18 fine Guernsey cows, ma 
Yr black horses 6 and 7 years, 2400 Ibs. besi'« 
3 other good horses, swine and fowls. Also eo" 
of the best retail milk routes to be foun at 
milk “aerated,” one half of milk sold is paid ‘0! 
iu advance. All farm products are marke" 
u town of 10 000 pop. 4 miles to city s\n 
he chance of a /ife time for any practica! "%' — 
income from the start of over $250 monty © 
| milk alone. Farm only without persona: )'" 4 
jerty or milk is actually worth what we 4s ©) 
all, namely $700u. with $2000 down, balance | 
mortgage. Personally ress a 
aJAS. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. Boston 
JIKUIT AND POULTRY BARGAIN “1 
land, with poultry house 17x30, L. 10x") 
nearly new, painted and clapboarded. No louse 
| or barn but same can be rentec near by. #s PT" 
pertyis situated in small village; 3 minutes © 
| Stores P.O., Church and Schools; 3 miles [0s 
R. R. Station. Land all set out to Frit ot 
Nuts. 800 apple, as followes: 150 Baldwins, '°~ 
Kings 100 Ben Davis, 100 Greenipes, 9 
Gravenstiens, 100 Spies, 50 Russets. 50 0! ° 
varieties, 250 Pears, all leading varieties ae 
| peach, 240 plum, 20 cherry, 20 grap, quince ' 
gooseberries. 1000 Paragon chestnuts, °° 
other varieties, 12 Russian mulberry, |” 
berry, 12 buffaloberry, black raspberries. °° 
berries, some cranberries, and quantities of ©" 
berries, many of these trees will be gi! to 
this year; 26 tons of Bone Fertilizer Ur" 
setting. Owner will include 8 rew [ncuoa 
with brooders to match and all warrante|, «\" 
$1600, $1000 cash. Here is a bonanza '0' 
one, for in less than 5 years it will pay & 
income. Owner has to sell on account © ’ 
health. J. Ae WILLEY, 178 Devonsnire ™ 
Bos ton. 


—?2 acres 





J. A, WILLEY, 


178 Devonshire Street, Bosto" 
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POULTRY. 
Death to Lice. 
Whitewash, kerosene and carbolic 


acid are the old standbys for lice and | 


mites in the poultry house. 
whitewashing must be thoroughly done 
naing quick lime, and applying 


Ww ish hot. 


wood and crevices is usually sufficient. | ig soluble glass. It is called a glass be- | 


some growers who complain that kero- 


The advantages. 


the | curious substance, well-known in cer-| 


Kerosene applied to the| tain industries, but al nost unknown to. 
sts in abundance so as to soak the! the general reader 


| 
| Eggs in Water-Glass Solution. 
This perhaps will be found the great- 
est novelty by our readere, and in many 
respects it is the best known process yet 
available for keeping eggs good, inas- 





much as it is accompanied by fewer dis- 
Water-glass, or Wasser-| 


>| glass as the Germans call it, is a very | 


A better name for it | 


| . . 
| cause it is an alkaline silicate, and it ms 


sene will not killall the mites have suc-| termed soluble because it will dissolve in 


with carbolic acid diluted with | water, 


walter. 





Dock Feeding. 


Young ducks that are tremendous | 
eaters and grow equally fast, will, 


row to the average of half a pound a 
Some may hardly believe it but 


ween 


t it is possible to overfeed ducks. | 


Many beginners make a mistake along 
ne. The rule is to feed at each 
what they will eat up clean with a 

If they stop eating before they 

iad quite enough they will be 

better able to do justice to the next meal. 

duck raisers always clean the 

vhs; dirty troughs and fountains 

common source of disease. 

irge duck raisers feed from two-thirds 

three-fourths of a quart a day divided 
two meals morning and evening. 


ire a very 





Keeping Eggs. 


lo preserve eggs take perfectly fresh 
egys and pack them in a butter firkin, 
|, and pour over them milk of 
me, or thick lime wash, after it has 
ed and head up the keg, or pour 


or barre 


over them the strongest brine; or smear | 


the eggs with cotton-seed or linseed oil, 
and pack them on their broad ends in 
bran in a keg, barrel, or box, 
ery tightly, and keep in a cool place. 
Each week turn it over so as to reverse 

position of the eggs. The last 
method has been found to be exceedingly 
satisfactory. Eggs packed in dry salt 
will not keep for any great length of 


time 


wheal 





Poultry Notes. 


let chickens run in the wet 
grass these chilly mornings; it is death 
to them. 


Don’t 


Women make excellent attendants 
forducks. They are likely to be more 
areful and gentle and thorough in de- 
tail than men. 


Even the youngest chickens need grit. 
They cannot get it easily enough if kept 
Throw a shovelful of 
sharp sand into the coop. 


on grass sod. 


In starting an incubator it is best to 
have eggs even and of average size. 
They will turn easier, hatch better and 
produce more satisfactory stock. 


lf hens pick one another’s feathers 
rab the places with powdered alum; 
anything that will give the feathers 
a disagreeable flavor will stop the habit. 


Leghorns and other small breeds 
hatched out in May will begin to lay 
soon enough in the fall. Jantams 


should not be hatched out until June or 
July tokeep them down in size. 


Inclosing a location for a chicken | 


plant worn out land that is dry and 


healthy is much better than rich land | 
Which is wet. Poultry will quickly 
make land rich but they will never) 
make it dry. 


| 


or rather will mix with water | 
|very easily. In appearance it looks | 
like a thick sugar syrup, and might) 
easily be mistaken for it. It is made 
by fusing silica, for example quartz, | 
with sodium or potassium carbonate, | 
adding a little coal in order to aid the | 
reaction. The commonest grades are 
manufactured by fusing two parts of| 
quartz sand with one part of sodium) 
,carbonate and one-tenth part of small | 
coal. Most of the soluble glass or 
water-glass which is on the market is | 
used for making artificial stone, but! 
large quantities are nsed for rendering 
wood fire proof, as a detergent, and for | 
protecting natural stone of good quality 
but which does not weather well. These 
uses suggest the reason why water-glass 
is so useful in the preservation of eggs, | 
for in solution it enters the pores of the 
egg and probably combines with the 
calcium carbonate of the egg-shell, 
forming an impervious cement which 
prevents the ingress of air and the 
germs which it maycontain. It ought 
to be pointed out tat treatment with 
water-glass, as with lime water, will) 
reduce the elasticity of the egg-shell, so 
that when the contents of the egg swell 
during boiling the shell will crack, un- 
less relief is afforded by puncturing one 
end with a fine needle immediately be- 
fore cooking. 

In order to use water-glass success- 
fully, the following plan should be 
adopted. Take one part by measure of 
water-glass (e. g. one gallon) and ten 
parts by measure of water that has been 
well boiled and cooled (e. g. ten gal- 
lons). Place the water and the water- 
glass in the vessel in which the eggs are 
to be preserved, and stir the ingredients 
well together; then put in the eggs, or 
the eggs may be packed in the vessel 
first of all, which is perhaps the better 
plan, and then the mixture of water and 
water-glass poured over them until the 
topmost layer is completely covered. 
The reason for boiling the water is ob- 
vious to any one who knows that the 
process of boiling kills any putrefactive | 
germs which may happen to be in the 
water at the time, but great care must 
be taken that the water is not used hot. 
or even warm; it should be cooled 
down to the temperature of the air be- 
fore the water-glass is mixed with it, 
and the mixture poured over the eggs. 
On the whole it is the best plan to pnr- 
chase water-glases of the best quality, 
and even then it is quite cheap. It is 
generally bought by the hundred weight, 
and, though the market varies, it ought 
to be procurable at about ten shillings 
or twelve shillings a hundred weight. 
|The reason why we recommend pur- 
chasing the best is that sometimes com-| 
mon kinds of water affect the fingers 
in handling, and if such is employed) 
there will probably be trouble with the 
workmen, who are quick to object to) 
anything which, as they say, “per | 
| ishes” the bands. 

Eggs kept in this solution of one part 
| water-glass and ten parts of boiled) 


| easily be seen. 


Avoid Competition. 


Did you ever notice 
that the best articles are 
out of competition? 
Competition always re- 
duces prices. It’s so 
with butter. Best sep- 
arator butter is out of 
competition. Tihe best 
way to make the best 
butter is with a 

SHARPLES 
SEPARATOR. 
Either the LITTLE 
GIANT or SAFETY HAND 
will place your product beyond “shoe box” 


competition. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 


BRANCHES: 
West Chester, Pa. 





Elgin, Ill. 
Neb. 
Dubuque, Iowa, 








Proper Distribution of Fertilizers 
in the Soil. 


It may not be considered an impor- 
tant matter by many who use commer- 
cial fertilizers, as to how much oppor- 
tunity they give them to dissolve and 
distribute their fertility where all the 
roots of the crops can get it, but itis a 
matter which should receive the most 
careful consideration by all farmers, 
and be carefully worked out practically, 
on every farm where these manures are 
used. 

It is a very common practice, when 
planting potatoes, corn, and other crops 
that are usually cultivated in hills or 
close drills, to put all the fertilizer in 
the hills or rows. When we come to 
think of the very small space that a fer- 
tilizer will occupy when entirely dis- 
solved, compared with the space the 
roots occupy, the folly of the plan can 
If we put a handful of 
almost any commercial fertilizer in a 
potato or corn hill at planting time, it 
would need to be dissolved before it 
could be of any service to the piants 
when they grow. How much water 
would be needed to properly dissolve 
it? Perhaps a thousand times more in 
measure than the fertilizer. We cannot 
live upon clear molasses, nor upon oil, 
nor upon any other equally concentrated 
food alone. No more can a plant live 
upon solutions of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash, that are more than five 
hundred times stronger than they 
should be. The human system would 
soon have a disease that we call indi- 
gestion or dyspepsia. And why may 
not plants have indigestion? Indeed, 
these solutions are so strong in some 
cases that they actually cause the death 
of the tender plantlets. Even seeds 
may be killed by the caustic character 
of the strong acids and alkalies that 
come in contact with them. 

But while a part of the soil may be 


,Overcharged with fertilizing material, 


by far the larger part is needing it. 
When we think of how far the roots of 
our crops extend; how they permeate 
every inch of the soil, in most cases, in 
their search for moisture and food, it 
is very easy to see how needful it is 


| that the food should be there for them 
|to lay hold upon. 


Not only does the 
plant need enough to start it in the 
growth while the roots are yet all in the 


hill, but it needs it all the way through 
| life. 


There need be no fear that the fertili- 
ty will be lost by being scattered 
throughout all parts of the soil, that will 
finally be within reach of the roots. 
They will find allin due time, and it 
will be much better for the crop in the 
end than if it were all put where the 
roots may reach it in the first few weeks 
of their growth. The feeding area of 
the roots is greatly increased as the sea- 
son advances. I have seen whole sur- 
face soils of a corn field so netted with 
tiny rootlets after cultivation had been 


The Black Java is a sensible old fash-| water have been known to keep good | stopped thus a small knife blade could 


loned fowl! which is related to the Ply- 
mouth Rock with many of the best 
that breed. It lays a 
large rich looking egg, and is consid- 
ered a good practicable bird for those 
Who keep it for profit. 


qualities of 


in taking apart roosts which have 
Seen neglected swarms of thousands of 
ittle mites are often found in the joints. 
These are naturally grey in color and if 


they look red when discovered it is be- ‘seemed to grow much, though others) 


‘for at least nine months, but it goes | 
without saying that the eggs must be | 
fresh when they are immersed in the 
solution.—New York Produce Re-| 
view. 








Trees Need Abundant Nutriment. 





This reminds me of a poor, weak 
plum tree we once had; it never 





not be run into the ground with- 
out cutting some of them, and the same 


| thing is true of most potato fields, if 


properly cultivated. 

The fruit grower needs to do some 
thinking on this same line. The roots 
of his trees and vines go all over the 


| ground, and in many cases the orchard 


trees and other things are planted so 
close together that they interlock in 
their hungry chase for moisture and 


cause they have sallied out the night|pianted at the same time and in the | fertility that they have a noiseless but 


before and filled themselves with the|same kind of svil, did well. 


blood of your chickens. 


“peaking of trees in @ henyard On€| was down hill from the yard it was too 
crower thinks a dwarf is better than a tar away for much of the drainage to 
*tandard pear for such locations. Being | peach it. A small shallow ditch was| 


low 


iit 

ike hen-yards. 
finds 
Wwe! 


Another fruit grower 
that quinces will do extremely 


chard, 
following is a good, cheap lice 
yer, but it must not be used on 


The 
dest re 


‘Vang broods of chicks as it may cause 


It was | 
perhaps thirty-five feet from the barn- | 


no less real war underground. It is 
the survival of the fittest, indeed, and 


yard, a fence between, and though it oftentimes, none of them survive very 


they shade the hens nicely and | , raped out reaching from the barnyard 
i bear very heavily in rich locations | to the weakling and after every rain the 
| drainage washed down to the tree. The 


when hens have the run of the Or-| 4,4 the tree now bids fair to go far 


| worms have less 


result was a healthy, vigorous growth, 





ahead of any of the others. In addition | 
to the value of a quick growth on trees, | 
it is a well known fact that bugs and | 
effect on such trees | 


them to go blind: Take two pounds|than on slow growing ones. Asa gen-| 


flour 


dust 


Carbolj acid. 


Pualverize all together 


‘ready for use. 


and it j 


s 


‘mong fowls atter they are a year old, 


but this by a little trouble can be pre- 
Vented if the perches be occasionally 
— with kerosene oil. Nine 
Ames 
baste Should it begin to show again an 
veetion of oil to their legs will re- 
“ove it. This isa very cheap and ef- 


fectiva 
— remedy.—John Bauscher, Jr. 


of sulphur, two pounds of lime| eral 
mix the sulphur and lime dust | 2°W 
together, then add about two ounces of | S8rden crops 


‘of appropriating to advantage. 


ly legs are most frequently found | _vicks Magazine. 


out of ten they will escape its rav- | 


truth it may be said that most | 
ly planted trees and shrubs, and | 
of all kinds, receive far | 
less nourishment than they are capable | 
Even 


good gardeners often fail in this respect. 





BETTER BUTTER and More} 

Hi of Itshould be your aay if | 
ou would be successful in dairy- | 
ng. Improve your herd by secur- | 
ing a bull from the great Hood | 
winnin 


the a 
erally on hand for sale. Corres- 
pondence solicited. 


Jersey 8 HOOD FARM, Loweil, Mass 





Farm Farm herd of prize Jer- | 
seys. Young stock ng of, 
t World’s Fair cows gen- | 





well. 

Not long since, when lecturing to 
farmers’ institutes in western New 
York, I saw a few of about as foolish 
attempts at manuring orchards as one 
could imagine. There were piles of 
farmyard manure over two feet high 
carefully placed close to the trunks of 
the trees. It reminded me of what my 
friend, Prof. L. H. Bailey, once said 
of the absurdity of this practice, 
that it is like putting a feed of oats in a 
sack and then tying it to a horse’s leg, 
instead of putting it in his manger. 
The manure will in time spread its fer- 
tility somewhat, but it can never do the 
good in such a position that it could if 
scattered at once where the feeding 


roots are. The same is true in principle 
of commercial fertilizers. Scatter them 
where they will be needed, instead of 
putting an excess in a few places and 
none elsewhere. They are easily dis- 
solved, especially nitrogen and potash, 


as they are usually found. Failures to! 


get good results are often rightly charge- 
able to such unwise applications as have 
just been described, and in some cases, 
actual damage has occurred. Feed the 
crops liberally but as wisely as you 
would your animals.—Farming. 


APIARY. 














Where Bee Hives may be Located. 


Some prefer to locate an apiary on an 
east or south slope with good wind 
breaks on the north and west. This seems 
to be the general preference, although 
it may be more a matter of taste than 
anything else, as the different reports on 
this subject have not brought out un- 
mistakable evidence that this method of 
locating has been more beneficial and 
profitable than any other. 

Apiaries have been and are located in 
all conceivable ways and in every part 
of the country, in all kinds of climates. 
I have worked in apiaries that were 
located in dense shade, and where the 
sun scarcely shone the least bit on the 
hives during the entire year. I have 
also worked in apiaries that stood ont 
directly in the sun without the least 
particle of shade to strike the hives dur- 
ing the day. 

I have known apiaries located on 
north, east, south and west slopes, and 
while I have noticed some of the disad- 
vantages in the different modes of locat- 
ing, wher we come to sum it all up, the 
one will balance the other, and after all 
it amounts to an opinion merely. 

We undoubtedly receive some benefit 
from wind breaks both in winter and 
summer, but we want the wind break 
on the side from which most winds 
come, but if we do not have any wind 
breaks, and have only a north slope, it | 
would not deter us from keeping bees if 
we wished to do so. 

Bees may be located almost anywhere 
that will admit of space to allow them 
to get in and out of their hives conven- 
iently. Some have quite extensive api- 
aries in large cities on the roofs of large | 
buildings. Some are kept in houses | 
exclusively, and with entrance facing | 
any direction. 








apiaries are kept in the extreme east, | 

| 
west, north and south. Large apiaries| 
are made profitable in all the northern | 


head of the states for honey production, 
while Florida in the south makes great | 
claims also in this line. In the east, | 
New York is at the head of the list, and | 
numerous large apiaries are there lo-| 
cated, and some of the largest yields of | 
honey per colony come from her. The | 
past year, 1897, New York’s report) 
places her at the head of the states for 
honey production. 

In cold climates where heavy snows | 
are prevalent, winter protection in the | 
way of chaff hives is used, or the bees | 
are placed in cellars of underground re- | 
positories—A. H. Duff in Western 
Ruralis. 








Keeping Apples in Pits. 


There are different methods of mak-| 
ing pits, the shape and size depending | 
upon the amount to be stored in them. | 
For thirty bushels or less, the best way | 
is to place the apples in a round pile’ 
and rounding up the top as sharp as| 
possible. The apples should be placed | 
upon straw and enough straw put over 
them to keep them clean. If the cover- 
ing of straw is light the dirt is more apt | 
to work through and make the apples | 
dirty and taste of the ground. The dirt | 
should be firmly packed together and 
the amount should be governed by the 
climate and length of winters. One 
foot of earth well packed and covered 
with manure when it is frozen, will | 
shut out considerable zero weather. 

Apples intended for pitting should be 
picked and placed in piles in the orchard 
and covered with straw, or taken to 
some shelter and given time to go 
through what we suppose is a ‘‘sweat.” 
By the time they have done this the 
unsound ones will show plainer and the 
sound ones will keep better than if 
placed in the pits when taken from the 
tree. 

Apples kept in pits are more crisp 
and better flavored than when kept in 
a cellar, and if they are intended for 
market they should be sold as soon as | 
taken out. If intended for home use| 
the pits should not be too large, as 
opening the pit frequently causes the 
apples to rot. Last winter our apples | 
rotted badly, but we are using Ben! 
Davis and Smith’s Cider now (March 
17) that have kept well. In April, 
1896, we exhibited a Ben Davis that had 
been taken from a pit, at our horticul- 
tural society and one member suggested 
that we prepare a paper on pitting 
apples. 

The greatest objection to pitting ap- 
ples is the hard work it makes. When 
my father buiit a cellar and fruit-house 
we were in hopes that our days for pit- 
ting were over, but if nice eating 
apples are wanted we prefer the pit. 
If one wishes to pit a large amount and 
have them extra nice, a pit can be made 
of boards or lumber, by placing a pole 














MOSELEY’S 
'{OCCIDENT CREAMER 


FOR TWO OR MORE Cows. 





PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


HOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. 00., CLINTON, 10WA. 








| ~ SEND FOR CIRCULARS. e 


as long as the pit is wanted and about 
three feet from the ground (higher if 
wanted) upon two posts and make the 


top of the pit of this, by leaning the | 


boards against the pole, thus making 
an A shaped roof. By taking pains a 
pit of this kind can be made water- 
proof, but it takes a large amount of 
dirt to cover it. We remember seeing 
Newton Pippins taken from a pit of 
this kind that were very fine.—Ohio 
Farmer. 





How to Save Your Cherries. 


Persons having a few trees of cherries 
they would hke to get thoroughly ripe, 
and prevent the birds from getting all 
of them, can do so by hanging a bell in 
each tree—a cow bell, sheep bell or an 
old school bell; any of them will do, 
and they are generally lying around farm 
houses. Then tie long pieces of binder 
twine to the handle of each bell and 
bring the other ends all together in the 
direction of the houre, and tie all to one 
strand of twine so that by pulling it all 
the bells will ring. Have this line long 
enough to tie the other end to a nail 
near the kitchen door or some con- 
venient place where it can be given fre- 
quent pulls. When you ring the bells 
the birds will leave in short order. Of 
course they will return, but you must 
give them another ring, and keep it up 
frequently till the cherries are ripe, be- 
ginning when the birds begin on the 
cherries. We have succeeded numerous 
times this way, even when the trees are 
more than twenty rods from the house. 
Try this plan; do not shoot your good 
friends, the birds.—Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





Are you preyared to drive your work 
this season, or is your work going to 
drive you? Don’t forget that it is the 
man that drives his work that is succes- 
fulin theend. If you are starting in 
with your spring work short of help or 


Bees do equally well, and extensive | teams you will never be able to give) 


your crops the care and cultivation they 
ought to have, or must have to pay a 





profit in the end. There is more money | 


crop, than ten acres producing less than 
an average yield.—Farmer’s Guide. 











What nobler, better ambition can a young 
couple have than to live loving, helpful 
lives, and then, in a green old age, look 
back over a life that has been mutually 
self-sacrificing, useful and successful? The 
one great stumbling-block that stands be- 
tween most married couples and this ideal 
married career is ill-health. If both hus- 
band and wife would take proper care of 
their health, there would oe more hale, 
hearty and happy old people in the world. 
If, when a man suffers from the little ills 
of life, he will resort to Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, the chances are that he 
will avoid the big and fatal illnesses. This 
great medicine gives a man a healthy 
hunger, facilitates the flow of digestive 
juices, invigorates the liver, purifies and 
enriches the blood and builds firm, muscu- 
lar, healthy flesh tissue. 

It is an old saying that women are hard 
to kill. There is some truth in this, as far 
as the majority of illnesses are concerned. 
There is one class of disorders, however, 
that quickly undermine any woman’s gen- 
eral health. No woman can retain her 
strength who suffers from weakness and 
disease of the delicate and important or- 
gans that make wifehood and motherhood 
possible. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion js an unfailing cure for all disorders 
of this description. It acts directly on the 
sensitive organs concerned, in a natural, 
soothing way. It makes them strong, 
healthy and vigorous. It prepares them 
to bear the burdens of maternity. It is 
the greatest of nerve tonics. The woman 
who uses it will bear healthy, happy child- 
ren, and live toa ripe old age. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets regulate 
and invigorate the stomach, liver and 
bowels. By all medicine dealers. 
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RLESS 
SPRAYER, with BORDEA 
NOZZLE, the WORLD’S BEST, 
Charies J. Jager Co., | 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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states and also in Canada. Extreme) profit to the farmer who cultivates one | 
West California is considered at the acre and produces thereon a maximum | 
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| FERTILIZERS, 


Corn 


responds readily to proper fer- 
tilization. 

Larger crops, fuller ears and 
larger grain are sure to result 
from a liberal use of fertilizers 


containing at least 7% actual 


Potash 


Our books are free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


* 








Raise 
Hens 


People living just outside cities and 
large towns can (owing to their near- 
ness to markets,) make large profits 
in the poultry business. No other 
occupation pays better or is easier to 
conduct. It can be successfully car- 
ried on by women or boys and girls, 

rovided they have a knowledge of 
fire right methods of management, 
feeding, etc. This may easily be 
gained by faithful study of that best 
and most practical poultry paper, 


Farm-Poultry 


It teaches how to make money raising 
ultry and eggs for market. It is edited 
by practical poultry raisers, who tell their 




































readers how to prevent and cure all poul- 
try diseases; bring pullets to early laying 
maturity; make hens lay when prices are 


highest; build the best houses and yards; 
keep poultry free from vermin; hatch 
strong chickens in incubators; caponize 


and dress poultry for market. 
Published semi-monthly. 

Price, $1.00 a year; 50 cents for six months. 
Sample copy and a 2c. book, “A Living 
from Poultry,” sent for 12c, in stamps. 

I. & JOHNSON & CO., 
Justom House St. BOSTON, MASS. 





for men and 


women or 
Wwe want 


Agents in 
We are 


Cas 
Gold Watches, Guns, 08. i. — 
Dollars for a few hours work. Permanent em- 
ployment if you want it. Now is the time. A 


y 
l0c Magazine. and 
Preapbam List FREE 
by addressing CREAM 
Pus. Co., Belfast, Me, 


CRANBERRY BOG FOR SALE. | 


One of the best Cranberry Bogs in Plymouth 
County for sa'e. Located near the ocean and a 
railroad station, good stream of water throu 
it; easy to drain and can be constructed for 
about one half what it usually costs; plenty of 
vines growing on it in the natural state that pro- 
duce fruit of better quality than most of the Cape 
cranberries. For particulars apply to 

EDMUND HERSEY, Cedar Hedge Farm, 

Hingham, Mass 





| 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


If zen want the BEST strawberry and other 
small fruit piants, acpeseene roots and veg- 
etable plants, send for my 1898 catalogue an 
see if I cannot suit you as to quality and price. 


GEORGE F. WHEELER, 
Concord, Mass. 








CHAS. STEVENS, 
Manufacturer of 


“Star Brand” and “Beaver Brand” 
BONE AND POTASH 


And Exporter of 


CANADA 
UNLEACHED HARDWOOD ASHES, 


Write me for Price List, Pamphlet and Calea- 
dar. Address 


CHAS. STEVENS, 
Napanee, Ont., Can. 


Dairying for Profit, 


—OR THE— 


POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the publish 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this valuable 
little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs. 
Jones, is one who has made a success in this line 


Drawer 9. 





of our readers who keep 
cows, whether one or one hundred, will do wellte 
read this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mase 


HOTELS. 





WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover S8t., near Scollay Sq. 


Nearest of the large hotels to Union Station, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. 


GEST ROOMS in the city for the 
4’ electric Tight 10 ‘eve Pacem te eh 
and elec in every room in the house. 
$50,000. has he LY spent on the house, giving 
—— every modern improvement and conven- 
ence at moderate prices. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break- 
fasts at 40 cents and table d’hote dinner at 50 
cents are famous. 

















. 
C. A. JONES. 














RAILROADS. 


STONINGTON LINE 
TO NEW YORK. 


Express train leaves Park Square Station week 
Gage 7.00 P.M., arri in New York at 7.00 
A.M., in time to connect with all early trains. 
Steamers Maine and New Hampshire ip 
commission. 
Tickets and State Rooms secured at station Park 
uare, ton, and 3 Old State House 
L. H. PALMER, Agent, Telephone No. 1840 
J. W. MILLER, 0. H. BRIGGS, 
Preside Gen. Pass Agi 














Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851, 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1851 
Cuas. A. HOWLAND WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President, Secretary 
CASH FUND APRIL 1, 1898, $625,000.00 


SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 
$370,000.00 
AMOUNT AT RISK, $34,575,348.00 
Losses paid during past year $36,024.48 


Dividends paid during past 

year, ss ss 072y408,25 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 

PAST YEAR, - - - $30,000.00 





Dr. T. A. BLAND 


Book, 
How to Get Well, 
How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOMB 


sensible, safe. Rev. 
warns Dr. Miner said: “It 
we | §«=©6isa charming book, 
which cannot fail to 

do vast good.” Third edition, revised and im- 
proved. Price only 1,00. For sale by 

MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 

178 DEVONSHIRE ST., Boston. 








EPARATOR 
BARGAIN 


I have on hand and for sale a large number of 


‘SECOND HAND CREAM SEPARATORS 


Of various sizes and different makes, These ma 
chines are in first-class condition, having just 
come from the repair shop. Address 


P. 0. BOX 856. Philadelphia, Pa, 





Owners of Farms 


If You are desirous to 


SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT privilege o} 
buying, now is the time to list them with us. We 
re constantly havi ng calls for such, and make 8 
pecialty of FARM PROPERTY. Send full paz 
cular s to 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 
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THE BUSINESS HEN 


Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Profi 


A condensed ctical encycl ia of profitable 
poultry-keeping.. By PS ane A merony P. 
. Jacobs, Henry Hale, James n, J. H. Drew 
enstedt andothers. Fully answers more 


5000 ethan 5,000 questions about gray for 
: profit. Carefully edited by H. W. Col 
Ragweed. A collection of the most valuable ar- 
ticles on poultry ever written. Starting with the 
question ‘What is an . ” | A — - 
. tions evelop 

egg into a “‘ Business Hen.” 
Questions Incubation, care of chicks, 
treatment ot diseases, selection breeding, feed- 
ing and housing, are discussed in a clear ands simple 
manner. Two =n ~ gees IT — 

in . one isa 

Answered qf co hens that average 

s qver seoegyseach per year} 
In short, this is the best book for all who love ‘‘ the 
little American hen’’ that has ever been printed. 


Price in paper cover 40 cents. 





PLOUGHMAN Off :e, Boston Mass. 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman. 












Farm Trucks originate 
7 vith us and we still sell 
direct to farmers three- 
fourths of all that are 
used. We build ten styles 
of farm wagons, extra 
wheels for old wagons, 
R and milk peddler’s 
wagons. Steel Wheel Trucks, $18.4 

eV ARMERS HANDY WAGON CO., a 
Free Wagon for P 1663. Saginaw, Mich- 


Don't G 
WF YOUR CHICKENS 22x20 
ay My aus pet Wb 
100 doses 2Oc. postpaid. Book Free. 
D. J. LAMBERT, Box 312, Apponaug, R.!. 


THE CROWN Bone cute 


bon the ponl an. Bestin the world, 
Lowest in orien | Send for circular and testi- 
monials. “Wilson Bros.» EASTON, PA. 


= Low-Down, Broad.Tire 








Express Business. 


OR SALE OR EXCHANGE.—8 miles from 
State St., Boston. Old Established route been 
doing business for the past 20 years. Pro 
consists of 20 horses, 4 double wagons, 1 double 
caravan, 3 single caravans, 4 single wagons, 3 
double pungs, 5 single pungs, 1 double P. cart, 
1 single tip cart, 1 buggy, 1 sleigh, 4 double har- 
nesses, 7 single harnesses, stable tools, office 
Book open for inspection. 
Apply to JAS A. WILLEY, 
178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


HERMES S. HEYwoop, 
Purchasing Agent, 


21 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Estimates Furnished on Merchandise of 
Every Description. 


furniture, etc. 
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Ir You Want PowErR FOR 
Your Suop or Factory, 


PUMPING WATER, 


Sawing Wood, Grinding, Ensi- 
lage Cutting or any 
kind of work, 
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USE A 
GASOLINE ENGINE 


Can be started in two min. 
utes. Nosteam,smoke, dirt, 
ashes or danger. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
Chas. J. Jager Co., 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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ah 
How to e 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel. 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions fo 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds. 

Tne present book is an effort to fil) 
this gap. It is based upon the experi- 
ence of the most successful experts in 
arkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar- 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also oo one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 





Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12me 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. ~ 


Address Mass. Ploughman, Boston. 
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BOSTON, MAY 21, 1898. 
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aa” Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
the paper has been sent as well as the 
new direction. 








To a born farmer, half the fun of 
farming is to watch the plants and animals 
grow and thrive their best. 














Tue advocates of the wide tire bill in| 
the senate have reduced the required width | 
of the tires to only three inches, and pro- | 
pose to put off the enforcement of the 
measure until 1905. In this amended | 
form, the measure will doubtless pass the | 


| 
senate. 





Tue fruit bulletin of the Massachu-| 
setts experiment station contains hints of | 
England fruit) 
varieties 


great value to New 
growers. Its comments upon 
are especially valuable, being much more | 
special and reliable than descriptions in 


nursery catalogues. 





THe recent extensive and successful | 
grain speculations will strengthen the 
sentiment in favor of legislation which 
will attempt to prevent such transactions. | 
It is an unbearable state of things when 
the nation’s food supply is at the mercy | 
of a few rich men in Chicago. 

THE present durry in the grain market | 
seems to be caused by western speculators | 


tions which now prevail in Spain. An 
empty treasury, iaternal disorders and 
the loss of the Philippine Islands, Cuba 
and Porto Rico are not the only problems 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


Nearly every day brings its news of | 





tie: pests “REMEMBER THE MAINE.” 


For the present Caspar Whitney wil! be in 


important movements in connection with 
the war with Spain. Cable communica- 
tion has once more been established with 
the Philippines and Admiral Dewey is 
holding Manila Bay, strengthening his 
position and waiting for the re-inforce- 
ments of soldiers, ammunition and food | 
supplies which are being rapidly prepared | 
for him. With the insurgents in arms 





behind the city, the supply of food rapidly | 
diminishing, the American fleet all unin-| 


jured before it and the defences captured, 
the city must soon surrender and all that 
is necessary is for the Americans to have 
sufficient force to hold it. 


| now under consideration ju the national 


confronting Spanish ministers and it is 
not astonishing that under the circum- 
stances a military dictatorship under pos- 
sibly, Marshal Martinez Campos, has 
been discussed. 


** 
The bill to raise revenue for the war is 


senate. The total revenue expected from 
‘it is over $150,000,000, the sources of 
| revenue being as follows: 

Fermented liquors, $58,906,120 ; tobacco 
| and snuff, $43,840,560; cigars and cigar- 
| ettes, $16,302,465 ; tobacco manufacturers 
and dealers, $307,102; bankers, $2,394,- 


the field. as the chief correspondent of HaR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, in the war between the | 
United States and Spain. The department of | 
Amateur Sports, accordingly, will necessarily | 
receive somewhat less attention than usual, but | 
contributions upon important topics connected | 
with this department, including Mr. Whitney’s 

articles on “Big-game Hunting,” will be printed | 
as often as the pressure of immediate news | 
matter will permit. HARPER’s WEEKLY, | 
whose pictoral history of the lust war marked 
an epoch in American illustrated Senmeation, | 
will, with enormously increased facilities, aim | 
to be an accurate, concise, and authentic pic- | 
torial history of the war from now until peace | 
is assured. As already announced, the staff of | 


artists and correspondents representing the | — 
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EVERY AMERICAN should own 
one of these elegant Silver-plated 
and beautifully Engraved Souve- 
nir Spoons of the WRECKED = 
BATTLESHIP MAINE, 
send one sample, coffee size, with 
ill. catalogue, by mail to any ad- 
dress for only 10 cents, silver or 
op = doz. 80 cents. AGENTS 
WANTED in every townandcity. 
Address, L. N. CUSHMAN, Mfr., 
34 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 














| met with some repulses. 
ithe torpedo boat Winslow, which has | dise, etc., $10,000,000; bank checks, $5,- 


|others wounded. 


| off. 


* | 600; exchange brokers and pawn brokers, 

There has been American as well as $1,500.400; commercial brokers $213,094 ; 
Spanish blood shed on this side of the} theatres, circuses and other exhibitions, 
world this last week and our forces have | $1,820,447; bowling alleys and billiard 


In one of them | tables, $166,967; stocks, bonds, merchan- 


done gallant servicein the past was badly , 000,000; inland bills of exchange, $1,500,- 
damaged and several were killed and/ 000; foreign bills of exchange, $500,000 ; 
While cutting cables | express and freight including all bills of 
other Americans lost their lives, but the} lading, $10,000,000; life insurance, :$1,- 
cables were severed and it is thought | 277,000; mortgages, $2,041,599; other 
communication with Havana has been cut | articles in scedule A, including tax on 
An expedition to furnish the Cuban | receipts, $28,000,000; proprietary prepa- 
insurgents with arms and ammunition | rations and perfumeries, $20,000,000; 


has proved a failure as the insurgents | chewing gum, $1,000,000; legacies and | phe article is illustrated from photographs 
failed to keep their appointment, the | successions, $9,275,475; total, $214,045,-| with pictures 


Spaniards being on hand instead. | 829. 


On Thursday morning of last week the| pending bill. on the basis of receipts 
main squadron under Admiral Sampson | Of 1897:—Spirits, $82,008,542; brewers 
bombarded the fortifications of San Juan, | (special tax). $160,927; retail dealers in 
Porto Rico, completely destroying them | malt liquors, $191,071; wholesale dealers 
and wrecking the section of the city ad- }in malt liquors, $273,801; oleomargarine, 


WEEKLY includes Rufus F. Zogbaum, Frederic 
Remington, Carlton T. Chapman, T. de Thul- | 
strup, W. A. Rogers, John R. Spears, with the 
North Atlantic fleet; 0. K. Davis, with the; ‘Phe question as to the disposition which 
Flying Squadron; Harold Martin, at 3t. Thom- | jg tq be made of the Philippine Islands 


as; Francis E. Leupp, in Washington; and) nich we now hold and of Cuba and 
John Fox, Jr., at Chickamauga. 


The May ; : | Porto Rico which we soon will hold is 
be May number of The Century appears in | 114 which is being much discussed here 


a special cover, printed in gold and colors, | One , 

representing the great mesa of Katzimo. This and Is one which ts eal 8 wrens Interest 
is apropos of an article in the number by F. W. | to the producers of this country. A large 
Hodge, of the Ethnological Bureau, describing | 2¥mber of the newspapers of the country 
his recent “Ascent of the Enchanted Mesa.”| and many statesmen here are asserting 
Mr. Hodge claims to have discovered proofs of |that we should permanently occupy 
the truth of the old Ancoma tradition that the | those territories as parts of the United 


Washington News. 





Add to this the revenue to be de-| tributes a suppiemental article, “Notes on Old 
| rived from articles not included in the | Mesa Life.” Prof. Louis Boutan, of the Sor- | 


mesa was once the site of a Pueblo settlement. | States. We have won the Philipines 


and | fairly in war, they say, and should retain 
of Mr. Lungren, who also COD-| thom ag American territory. 
| Itis further stated, by those claiming 


bonne, gives an account of his successful ex- | ‘© Tepresent a far sighted policy, that the 


periments in “Submarine Photography,” and | time has arrived when this ¢ 
there are reproductions of several photographs | emerge from the shroud in which it has 
taken under the sea at various depths, includ-| persistently and consistently enveloped 
ing one made by artificial light. A timely sug- | itself since the establishment of the gov- 


ally, and the third class includes certain 
plants which are to be admitted after ex- 
amination of experts. ‘The classification 
will operate very harshly against expor- 
tations of nursery stock and plants from 
this country, and would seem to be suffi- 
clent ground for protest as interfering 
with our commercial treaty rights. 
TRADE. 
| Our consul at Chefoo, China, submits 
a statistical report to the State Depart- 
ment relative to our trade with China. 
| He refers to the claim made by the Ger- 
‘man government as to the importance of 





| CHINESE-AMERICAN 


|that country’s trade with that part of | 


‘China and shows that the trade of the 
United States is not only of more impor- 
|tance than that of Germany, but any 
| other country, including England. Our 
trade in flour in this particular sectiun is 
assuming important proportions. ‘There 
is small question as to the superiority of 
American products in China, but Ameri- 
can agents do not pursue the small 
methods of introducing and selling their 
goods as do agents of German houses. 
With proper exploiting of our products 
and manufactures in eastern countries, it 
is only a question of time when we will 
control a large proportion of their trade. 





A GOOD TALK ON MANURE. 


Secretary Wilson must have made a 





ricultural College in Iowa. 
| the knowledge of agriculture and next, 


| he has the faculty of explaining himself 


ountry should | 8° clearly that anybody can understand 


| him. I walked into his office the other 


|day and said, ‘‘Well, Mr. Secretary, are 


| not the American farmers great people? 


| estion is that this sort of photography may be- | ernment, and take its place with other | Every one of them is as interested in this 


good president and instructor of his Ag-| 
First, he has | 


As to Clothing: 


| For half a century we have «,) 
| and its vicinity with Clothing 
| mand the approval not only of 1 
ing in taste, but of thos« whi 
economy. 
| We have selected materials wi) 
| care, have employed expert 
cutting talent, and 
garments in our own clean 
workrooms—this latter cieumst 
duplicated, so far us we know. 
firm in the United states, 

We tolerate no misrepresentat 
most trifling description, and wi 
every artic'e which we sell in th: 
fashion. 

Along these lines we propos 
giving due attention to all th 
most desirable in “style,” and at 
keeping our selling prices down t 
| level. 

Our stock was never better j 
methods of doing business th 
moment. 


of 


tHe 


have mur 


We invite not only an inspectio: 
but of our workrooms as wel! 
ticular, are desired to examine th 
ditions under which our clothing |s 


400 Washington Stre: 


ACULLAR PARKER (Com! 





—Russian merchants and bu 
' tail are said to favor American | 
especially locks, builders’ mar, 
plies for carriage-making, 
tools, cutlery, bicycles, sewing 
and typewriters. 

—Automatic ticket sellers fo 
and stations have been introduc: 


— 


who are cornering the supply. Buyers | jacent. The port has thus been rendered | $1,034,029; filled cheese, $18,902; miscel- come useful in examining sunken vessels. A | powers of the world in holding foreign | war as can be; I can see it by reading the 


will do well to purchase only enough | 
wheat and wheat products for immediate 
use from time to time, since it is very | 
improbable that the present level of high 
prices will be long retained. 


Tue New Jersey station has got out a 
set of figures showing that half a million 
dollars’ worth of kitchen and table gar- 
bage mostly goes to waste every year. 
An elabo.ate system of crematory is pro. 
posed to convert it into fertilizer. Why 
don't the New Jerseyites keep hens? 





THOsE who to sell their 
farms should put themselves in the place 
A great deal depends 


are trying 
of possible buyers. 
on the general impression made by the 
condition of the farm. Buildings should be 
painted, fences repaired, rubbish cleared 
off and everything made neat and attrac- 
tive. A orchard and plenty of 
fruit and shade trees about the house will 
help sell any property. In short, if the 
owner makes the place so attractive that 
he is sorry to leave it himself he may be 
sure someone else will want it 


young 


Ir is asserted on good authority that 
the personal property of the state of 
Massachusetts amounts to $4,000,000,000, 
and that only one-sixteenth of it is taxed. 
The advocates of the inheritance tax 
claim that their method would reach the 
whole amount, because heirs are obliged to 
give a correct return to the probate court 
in order to get their shares. The three or 
five per cent derived from this tax would, 
according to the plan now being consid- 
ered in the state legislature, be divided 
among the towns and cities in proportion 
to their population. Hence some of the 
poorer towns would get relatively a larger 
share than the rich cities. Some of the} 
advocates of the measure wish to exempt 
real estate, others do not. The worst de- 
fect of the bill is that it does not vary the 
rate of taxation according to the size of 
the estate. Small estates should be ex- 
empt altogether, and large ones should 
be taxed more heavily than others. An| 
inheritance tax graduated in this manner 
might prove a fairly popular and success- 
ful measure for raising the whole amount 
of state taxation. 





THE knell of the Cattle Commission 
seems to have been sounded so far as the 
intention of the Massachusetts legislature | 


useless as a rendezvous for the Spanish 


Cape Verde fleet,and it may easily be taken | 
and occupied whenever it is thought best | 


to send a force to hold it. 
°° 

The Spanish fleet which lay at the Cape 
Verde Islands and was finally compelled 
to leave by Portugal's neutrality procla- 
mation,has se meed to have been made up 
of phantom ships as they have been re- 
ported as seen now here and now there. 
Admiral Sampson and his fleet have been 
diligently searching for them and at our 
last writing they were reported as having 
put back to Cadiz, Spain, although this 
was doubted. They were at last definitely 
located at Martinique, one of the Wind- 
ward Islands, six hundred miles 
from Porto Rico. Later they reached 
Curacoa. a small island off the northern 
coast of South America, and some coal 
and provisions taken on board. 
When they left there their course was 
westward and it is thought they are seek- 
ing some way to furnish supplies to the 
Spanish shut up in Havana without run 
ning any risk of conflict with the 
American squadron. Blanco is reported 
as being short of ammunition and the 
Spanish squadron is desirous of fulfilling 
its mission before entering upon any naval 
engagement. ‘Their perfect familiarity 
with all the channels and passages among 
theislands of the Caribbean Sea gives them 
the advantage over the Americans, and 
they may be able to slip past them in some 
way. Commander Schley with a good 
part of the flying squadron has been 
ordered south and will guard the Florida 
straits, Admiral Sampson with his fleet 
will come up to the Spanish fleet from be- 


about 


were 


a 


| hind,and the Oregon, on its way from the 


south, will aid in hemming in the enemy. 
All preparations for sending troops to 
Cuba have been delayed by the advent of 
the Spanish fleet in these waters,and none 


| will be sent there until this danger is out 
| of the way. 
| depend largely upon whether it is possi- 


The length of the war will 


ble to destroy or seriously cripple the 
Spanish fleet within the next ten days or 
two weeks. If this can be done there 
will be an immediate invasion of Cuba, 


|laneous receipts, $375.468. Total esti- 
mated revenue, $298,113,659. Less reve- 
nues for 1397, $146,619,593. Revenue 
provided by senate bill, $151,494,066. 


> 
**s 


Nothwithstanding the uncertainties at- 
tending the existence of war, Hamptcn 
Institute is planning a summer campaign 


characteristic sketch by Thomas Bailey Aldrich | 
is “His Grace the Duke.” A subject that is 
| engaging the attention of lawmakers in almost 
| every state is treated by Franklin B. Locke in 
| “Railway Crossings in Europe and America,” 
with pictures by Potthast, Fraser, Fape, and 
others. The second of the ‘Seven Wonders of | 
the World” is pictured by Andre Castaigne, his 
subject this month being the Pyramids. ‘‘ What | 





possessions. 
the Philippine Islands; the 
| the United States demand it. 


to widen our markets 





can farms and factories. To do this 
must have a large merchant marine; 


Prof. Trowbridge, of 


we 
to | 


We should retain, they say, | 
interests of 

We are en- 
endeavoring to extend our foreign trade; | 
abroad; to search 
out new field for the products of Ameri- 


of education more than usually exten-/ . 00° tne X-Rays?” by 
sive. Harvard, and “The Mother City of Greater 

The regular school term ends June 8. | New York,” by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
Immediately after its close the two new | are two articles on timely subjects. Fiction is 
departments of the institution, the trade | represented by two character sketches—‘‘The | 
school and the school of agriculture and | Canal Dwellers,” by Julia Schayer, and *At) 
domestic science, will be opened to day | 5¢ven Rivers,” by Walter Juan Davis; “His 


scholars from the surrounding neighbor- 
hood who may wish to avail themselves 
of the opportunity for taking a short 
course in either of these departments. 

In the trade school the plan is to give 
lessons in manual training to as many as | 
possible of the public school children of 
the neighborhood, with a view to starting 
them in the learning of atrade. These 
classes will be free to all comers. It is 
hoped that in this way Hampton's in- 
fluence, which always favors the learning 
of trades by the colored people, will be 
considerably extended in the immediate 
community. 

Two courses in agriculture are planned. 
The first is a normal course in the ele- 
mentary principles of agriculture, includ- 
ing plants, soils, manures, and tools and 
their uses. It is designed to help public 
school teachers to present the subject 
practically and interestingly to their 
young pupils. A more advanced step is 
prepared for those who commenced this | 
course here last year. The other course 
is for the instruction of practical farmers, | 
and covers a broad field. Fertilizers, farm | 
drainage, crops and husbandry are taken 
up in a scientific manner and studied in 
the field and laboratory with the aid of a 
complete equipment. 

The extension of Hampton's influence 
in the neighboring county of Gloucester 
may be noted in the better methods and 
results of farming in that community. 
This influence, which is exerted through 
the school’s graduates and through its 


professor of agriculture in his occasional | 


| First Race,” another of David Gray’s ‘“Gal- 
| lops,” and a further installmentof Dr. Mitchell's 
serial, “‘The Adventures of Francois.” 


The city of Chicopee, Mass., celebrates its 
semi-ce: tennial in May. This city was origin- 
ally a part of Springfield and one of the last of 
her daughters to sever home ties. When Chic- 
opee finally set up a separate establishment, she 
was well equipped for independent government. 
The history of her busy life is well told by Rev. : 
Collins G. Burnham in the May number of the 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. From the days of 
the earliest settlement down to the present the 
progress of the city is faithfully followed, and 
all who bave been prominent figures in her 
history are remembered. Though not a large 
city Chicopee is an important manufacturing 
centre and deserving of tne careful treatment it 
here receives. The artiele is fully illustrated 
with views of the special points of interest in 
the city, and with portraits of her prominen 


|}men, Edward Bellamy, Ex-Governor Robinson 


and George M. Stearns among them. WARREN 
F. Kx LLoGa, 5 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 

The unique position which France holds in 
relation to The Question of Wheat is pointed out 
by Worthington C. Ford, chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington, in his second article 
which heais the table of contents in APPLE- 
TONS’ POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY for May. 
| The West Indian Bridge between North and 
| South America is the title of an instructive | 
| geological study by J. W. Spencer, in which 
| the probability is shown of such a land connec- 
tion having existed between these continents in 
| recent geological times. The article is given 
| added value by a number of illustrations. The 
| advance made in kite-flying during 1897, and 
| the meteorological data obtained by the use of | 
| kites, are described by George L. Varney in an 
illustrated article entitled Kite-flying in 1897. 
The Theory and Practice of the Income Tax is 


visits, has resulted in the formation of a| the subject of Mr. Wells’s eighteenth chapter. | 


| protect this merchant marine we must 


have a large and well equipped navy; we 
must have possessions in remote parts 
of the globe as bases for supplies and coal- 
ing stations. 

Much the same claim is made by this 
class of people with reference to Cuba 
and Porto Rico. They will soon become 
ours by right of conquest and will be taken 
to satisfy-the cost of the war brought 
about through Spain’s cruelty, corrupt- 
ness and incompetency to govern. Grant- 
ing this to be the case then, for the sake 
of argument: our retuining possession of 
either the Philippine Islands or Cuba 
and Porto Rico, what would be the result 
to agriculture in this country? 

Consider Cuba first, nearest to 
our doors. Inthe first place, Cuba can 
raise enough sugar to supply the United 
States when its population is twice ag 
great as at present, and with free sugar 
from Cuba, our beet sugar industry 
would be knocked into a cocked hat. 
a beet sugar factory in the United States 
could do business. Sugar it is stated at 
the Agricultural Department, can be 
raiseu in Cuba for one cent a pound and 


she is 


at a profit and when planters there can | 


get two cents a pound for sugar laid down 
on ship-board, they can amass quick for- 
tunes. ‘The soil of the island is wonder- 
fully fertile, and six or seven tons of su- 
gar, it is authentically stated, can be pro- 
duced from one acre. This low cost of 
production is due largely also to cheap 
labor, composed chiefly of biacks who 
work for very low wages ; who are easily 
satisfied and have few wants. All tropi- 
cal and semi-tropical fruits which are 
now grown in Florida and Southern Cali- 
fornia at a profit can be produced so much 
cheaper and more easily in Cuba with the 
improved methods which will be intro- 


duced there, that growers in this country 


Not | 


| it will probably be decided unwise to} 


and quick conclusion of the war. If not . 
. >! number of local farmer’s clubs. 


send delegates to a central point to form 
an association for the improvement of the 
Bene- 
| ficial resutts have already followed, 


take the risk of sending unacclimated men 
into Ciba at such an unhealthy season, | 

. < ome and the school. 
and operations will be delayed until the | frm, ee Seem @ : 


These | He takes the ground that it is impossible to en 


would either go out of business or migrate 
| to Cuba. 


force such a tax equitably. 
The same reasoning applies to tobacco. 





—More steel is used in the manufacture 


of pins than in all the sword and gun fac. ;i2 this country, especially in Florida. 


| We have recently given a good deal of at- | 
|tention to ralsing fine grades of tobacco | 


{small country papers, and yet they go 
| right on with their business and discuss 
| crops and the best methods of spreading 
| manure and all that sort of thing.” **Well, 
| now,” he said, ‘that manure subject is no 
unimportant matter, I can tell you. It can 
almost be said that the entire success of 
farming lies in the manure question: that 
| is concerning the waste and reinforcement 
of soils. The practical question is, what is 
the best method for the ordinary farmer 
to employ in making and using manure. 
The most valuable constituent of manure 
is its nitrogen, or as it ismore popularly 
known, ammonia, though they are not 
quite identical, and this is what mus: be 
saved. It is not only the most valuable 
but the most easily dissipated, either by 
evaporation or leaching. When you see 
the manure pile steaming off, that means 
that the manure is disappearing into the 
air. The various changes that are under- 
gone in manure to finally make it available 
as plant food are brought about by means 
of tiny individual organism or bacteria. 
For nitrogen to become so available, it 
must de formed into nitrates. This is only 
possible through a combination of heat 
and oxyzen. Near the top of the pile 
where there is heat and air, the nitrogen 


is wasting; go down deep into the pile) 
where the manure is packed tightly and | 


no air, and there is no waste 
A good many farmers find 


there is 
|going on. 


now that the best way to save manure is | 


to build sheds, throw the manure under 
them and keep it tramped down as tight 
as possible and the airexcluded. The old 
English farmer, without knowing why, 
probably had as good a method of saving 
'manure as has ever been practiced. He 
dug a pit ten or fifteen feet deep, and then 
got Scotch hornless cattle and lowered 
them down into that pit and kept them in 
there constantly, throwing down their 
fodder and feed. Of course they kept 
everything tramped down hard. By the 
end of the season, he had a pit full of 
splendid manure and no waste had oc- 
curred. In muck beds, there is plenty of 
nitrogen, but no nitrates are formed 
because there is not a combination of 
| heat and oxygen.” 

‘*What do you think of fall spreading 
/of manure, Mr. Wilson?” 

| ‘Fall spreading is about as good a way 
as youcan mention. The manure is put 
right on the land andis beaten into it dur- 
|ing the winter. There is no waste or for- 


French railways. 

—The London papers hold 
sponsible for the distress of 
Italy, France and Spain. 

—Alfonso XIII., according to 
stitution of Spain, will be of 


1902, when he is sixteen years old 


—In France boats provided w 
for keeping fish alive are only 
the transportation of lobsters 
fish. 

—Of the cotton imported 
during the flve years ending w 
75.21 per cent measured in 
from the United States. 
| —The great speed of instruct 
| English language in Japan has 
|led to a growing demand fo: 
| books. 100,000 English 
all classes were imported last 
against 80,000 in 1896. 

—From 1811 to 1816 
England, which gave it up ou 
rance of its Little H 
retained for three centuries 
empire as large as France. and 
population of 36,000,000. 


Over 


Java tye 


value. 


Read and Run. 


—An Armour elevator has be 
in Chicago. 





—Two persons perished in 
| boarding house fire. 
| —The Southern cotton 
had a meeting at Charlotte. 
—The Chapin Mills near Mar 
been closed for lack of orders 
—Edwin P. Bassett & Co.. | 
hat manufacturers, have failed 
—Dr. William L. 
the Educated Food Store, is dead 


Johnson, f 


—Flour in New York is $s.2/ 
the highest in ten years, and st 
—The of 


Si 


business men 
of a woolen mill. 

—The statistics of the exports 
stuffs, provisions and cotton sh 
gains over last year. 

—Leiter has announced tha 
his present holdings. 

—The Amalgamated Asso 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers e 
advance prices ten per cent. 


spil ne 


Me., are negotiating with manuf 


} 


abandon the wheat pit when he | 


goes. There is, however, a strong senti-| rainy season is over, the troops being 
ment among the farmers that in this | held in camp until that time. 

matter the legislature has been going a| “- a 
little too fast and too far. They can} 


though the movement is still in its ini- 


| mation of nitrates, because, while there is 
tial steps. 


| This is profitable now under present con- 
| ditions, but with the richer soil of Cuba | Plenty of oxygen the heat element is 


—American buyers of Mexican woods | and its cheaper labor, the Florida industry | lacking. I think there is really no better 
would vanish. With the annexation of way to apply manure than in the fall 


—Establishments which mua: 
ice-making machinery and law: 


are reported to be doing 


tories in the world. 





go to London to make their purchases in- | shi 





It has been rumored for some time that The special private meeting of the 
hardly understand why this tuberculosis! there would be changes in the Spanish | New England Milk Producers’ Union was 
cabinet, and on Friday of last week the 
whole cabinet resigned. The Queen Re- 
gent has intrusted Senor Sagasta, the 
former president of the council, with the 
task of forming a new ministry, and he 
will remain at the head as previously, the 
war pdélicy being unchanged. The liberal 
cabinet under Senor Sagasta was formed 
shortly after the assassination of Senor 
Canovas del Castillo, who was assass- 
inated on August 8, 1897, by an Italian 
anarchist named Golli. Gen. Azcarraga, 
the‘minister of war, was first appointed 
president of the council and for a time 
the cabinet remained unchanged. But, 
on Sept. 29, it resigned and Senor Sagasta 
assumed office on Oct. 4, confronted by 
the troubles in Cuba, and in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Even at the opening of the 
war there were rumors of trouble in the 
Spanish cabinet; and after the brilliant 
victory of ‘the United States fleet under 
Commodore Dewey on May 1, the situa- 
tion became more and more strained. 
The minister of marine, Admiral Bermejo, 
the minister of war, Gen. Correa, and 
especially the minister for the colonies 
were repeatedly attacked in parliament 
and out of it, and rumors of resignations 
tendered or to be tendered have been cir- 
culating for two weeks past. The difti- 
culty, it appears, is to find men who are 
willing to assume office under the condi- 

ness, headache, sour stom- 
out pain or gripe. Sold by all druggists. 4% cents. 


ach, indigestion, constipa- 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 


crusade, which was considered important 
enough to absorb several hundred thou- 
sand dollars of the State’s money every 
year, has suddenly become of such trifling 
moment that it can be neglected alto- 
gether, and the commission torn up root 
and branch. Either the liberal appropri- 
ations were a tremendous mistake or the 
present action isin error. It would have 
certainly looked more like consistent and 
moderate action to have tapered down the 
affair a little and amended the present 
system sufficiently to guard against the 
abuses which it is alleged have been grow- 
ing up. At any rate, this inglorious fate 
of the tuberculosis agitation will tend to 
encourage a very skeptical attitude on 
the part of the public toward any new 
fads, fancies and crusades which seek to 
be exploited at the public expense. As 
the matter now stands, the local boards 
of health will have a chance to prove 
themselves competent to deal with the 
situation and thus show that the doubts 
that have been expressed as to their 
capacity are not well founded. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


I local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear, There is only one 
way tocure Deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous lining of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets in- 
flamed you have a rambling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed Deafness 
is the result, and unless the inflammation can 
be taken out and this tube restored to its nor- 
mal condition, hearing will be destroyed for- 
ever: nine cases out of ten are caused by ca- 
tarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
oase of Deafness Nay by catarrh) that can- 
not be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 

GPSold by Druggists, T5c. 








Cure all liver ills, bilious- Pj 
tion. They act easily, with- I Ils 


held Saturday afternoon for the purpose 
of considering the milk situation. No 
definite plan for settlhng the difference 
between the producers and the centract- 
ors was decided upon, as the counsel for 
the union, Colonel W.S. B. Hopkins of 
| Worcester, was not present. There is 
every indication, however, that the mat- 
ter will be brought to a head before long, 
for the contractors are soon to make their 
first payment to the farmers. John B. 
Bowker, the secretary of the union, said 
that the farmers propose to let the State 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation 
settle the question. If, at last, the ques- 
tion cannot be arbitrated, the milk pro- 
| ducers ‘‘will do the next best thing,” but 
| what ‘‘the next thing” will be is kept a 
| secret, although it will demonstrate the 
| strength of the union. 











HERE is a bit of wisdom from an Eng- 
lish farming paper: ‘‘It is folly to grow 
and sella crop without considering its 
cost; to winter any stock which cannot 
pay for its feed; to feed so sparingly that 
you merely sustain life instead of making 
gain; to throw manure under the eaves 
where it will leach out all winter; to keep 
account of the income and not pay any 
attention to the outward expenses.” 


FARMER SLACK is in some doubt as to 
whether he shall pay off a little on the 
mortgage or put an addition on his house. 
He has just sold off a piece of woodland 
and has some spare money. Judging by 
the past the mortgage will have to wait. 
Slack’s house is already as warty as an 
overgrown potato from additions he has 
put on from time to time, and nobody 
but Slack knows why more room is 
needed. 


stead of Mexico. The woods are shipped 
to London and then back to the United | 
States, for the reason that London is the 
exchange market of the world. 


—A St. Louis company recently shipped 
a belt twenty-one inches broad and sixty- 
one feet long to Malmoe, Sweden. They 
are now preparing to ship 3,000 feet to 
Sweden, 4,000 feet to Russia and 300 feet 
of fourteen-inch double to Johannesburg, | 
South Africa. 








' 


—The armored cruiser, New York, the | 
flagship of Captain Sampson, cost $3,000,- 
000. She carries six eight inch, and 
twelve four inch guns,eight six pounders, 
four Gatlings and four smaller pieces. 
She is estimatea to have a capacity of 
8,200 tons, and her speed is twenty-one 
knots an hour. 


—The German government admits in 
official correspondence that no San Jose 
scale has been found among the American 
fruit refuse examined. It was on the 
allegation that the scale did exist that the | 
German government some time ago issued | 
its prohibitory orders against American | 
fruit and fruit refuse, etc. 





—Rural property-holders in certain dis- 
trictsin Germany have in practice profit- 
able co-operative credit associations, 
which are operated as follows: The 
land owners of the province organize to 
borrow money on their collective credit. 
When a member borrows money the asso. 
ciation issues bonds for a certain per- 
centage of the valuation of the borrow- 
er’s property, sells the bonds and ad- 
vances the money to the petitioner. This 
system unites the security of a mortgage 
with negotiable paper, and the borrower 
secures a low rate of interest, long time 











and the sinking fund contribution. 


| | 
‘Cuba or the Philippines, our farmers | 


would have to remain content with rais- | 
ing ten cent tobacco, while Havana to- 
bacco sells as high as $2.50 per pound, 
and Sumaira—which tobacco can be du- 
plicated in the Philippines—brings $4 a 
pound. 

CHEAP LABOR A GREAT FACTOR. 


/ 


The population of Cuba is supposed to 
be a million and a half; that of the 
Philippines, seven millions. Add to these 
Porto Rico and the aggregate is inthe 
neighborhood of ten million souls, a large 
proportion of which can be classed as 
among the cheapest labor, women and 
children doing regular labor in the field. 
With this labor America cannot compete. 
It is clear then that if these islands are 
annexed and become the permanent prop- 
erty of the United States, with their 
products grown by this cheap and easily 
satisfied labor admitted free into our 
ports, the farmers of the United States 
must give up the idea of attempting to 
compete with them in any of the articles 
and commodities which they can produce 
and that we must endeavor to offset this 
by selling them our food products and 
manufactured articles. 


THE GERMAN EXCLUSION OF PLANTS. 


A report from Ambassador White to 
Germany, gives a full translation of the 
recent decree of that country looking to 
the exclusion of American trees, plants, 
etc. The decree mentions three classes 
of plants and trees; the first includes a 
very large number of plants and fruit 
trees, cuttings, bushes, etc., which are to 
be excluded unconditionally; the second’ 
class includes certain plants which it is 
thought cannot possibly carry diseases, 
and these ure to be admitted uncondition- 


unless the land is tuo leachy.” 
Guy E. MifCHELL. 





World Over. 


—Greece has 152 newspapers. 
—London has 7000 newsdealers. 
—There are 1,500,000 coal miners. 
—Germany has 8893 railway stations. 
—In Korea laborers get 35 cents a day. 
—Japan claims 782,000 cotton spindles. 


—Bohemia makes brick from furnace 
slag. 

—The Panama Canal has cost so far 
$250,000,000. 

—Queen Fairy has won the $4000 Bed- 
ford plate. 


—Markneukirchen, Saxony, has 15,000 
violin makers. 


—Railroad extensions have been prom- 
ised in Manitoba. 


—Italy has closed three universities and 
suppressed newspapers. 


—Japan may borrow $75,000,000 to 
relieve the fipancial depression. 


—The Spanish iron ore output for 1897 
surpassed that of any previous year. 


—The Italian Government is said to 
have seized the revolutionists’ plans. 


—There has been a vast increase in the 


business just now. 

—Mrs. Hannah Newell Barre! 
daughter of the American [i 
has just celebrated her 
birthday in Boston. 

—To pack the salmon outp 
Pacific coast requires upward of > 
tin cans a year. The bulk of th: 
tories are in San Francisco. 


nine 


—Caroline Croft, daughter of 
Brewer, has left $100,000 for the 
of finding a cure for cancer, con 
and other similar diseases. 

—Shipment was recently m 
Chicago firm of a telephone e 
for 100 numbers to be installed i 
City, in the Klondike region. 

—At the present time the a: 
duction of flaxseed and 
United States is approximately 
bushels of seed and 300,000 tons 

—Iowa in 1897 extracted fron 
more than $8,000,000 worth of | 
lead, iron, gypsum and clay, to 
ing of the millions upon millio 
lars’ worth of corn, wheat, oats 
agricultural products. 
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MA RK ET Ss. Cattle Sales. Boxes Hay, prime, Ly Bo cccvccoes 
|. WF Wallace Extra northern creamery......... iota Se ~ ony 6 seeeeeee 
a of 870 ths at Sree Fb700 Be at Be, 2 ss western creamery.............++ ihe ay, No. i, ? COM. cc ccceees 
Crs Av 1550 tbs at 5c, 10 do av 1525 ths at | EXUS dairy «... ...-....seees seer seeeees - 16 . a tan ee oceeceseccce 
ROS | N LIVE STOCK MARKET, wuts; 10 do av 1500 ths at 54c, 15 do av 1480 a a Na dbwend 00n0 canpaen meee Th * om  ranemimentie sap 
—_ Sat Se, 15 do av 1475 Ibs at'4%c, 10 do ay | »1runk butter in % or % & prin 0. Saereeamascoreess 
1460 ths at 434 ¢, 20 do av 1450 ths at 414 Extra northern creamery....... cesses cece 17%@ rejected, per ton..... 
oderate demand, —Sheep cule Slaten Gettin, fon ? Extranorthern dairy............-.se+-++s > x —— P ton 7 
Ca ‘oes 1-8e higher L. W —Calves 2. f and Store ee «+++. 14@ po clover, P ton.......+-. +++ 
‘ Not as h . Extra western creamery... ........... 17@ Swale, P ton.......---eeeees 
»)._Mileh cows rule steady.—An am ee 7 eastern train as last week, there Straw prime rye. ......-++--e+-+-+8 
horse market, ers a0 they looked cs the nine =o i —_ = . Straw, Oat Der TON.......ee0e2 eee eeee 6 00 
- . of the train made Straw, tangled rv@ .........0--ceeeeee 
- up, there minds that prices would not range less | ,,th® Tuarkel 8 uae very active Dut hae 8 mad ; 
for Mass. Ploughman. | it Was so on veal calves, Wogs, bat on cetilons — 4 and poe Se veney ears a ¥ ti Fl d Grain 
‘ improvement, The best c ; ew cheese coming in s ots and meeting an 
nding May 18, 1898 by W W Hall & Son, they Wore sere ar 1500 with a moderate sale at about 8@814¢ for best - _ 

ending May 10. ' ips, had something the looks of western and | "0Fth, twins and small sizes. Flour.—The market continues firmer, with 

unt of Stock at Market. | frown it y LW. They were the best arrivals | Liverpool quot. white 41s. prices steady. 
| ally Boat Thy we Past three months, exception- | New York, small,extra P I ............. 9@ 0@7.50 
Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals | SY Rood. The rest of the eastern for beef were |" frat B ID... .....c+eereeeees s 7a8 Spring patents, $7.1 it. $5.75@6 90 
23 11,284 3875 25,474 2,490 | % More ordinary grades at market prices. 0 “large extra P D............- 4 y inter ‘clear and st ght : 6 00@7 00 
i836 10.598 280 24.928 2,410 Sheep Houses. Vermont, smal extra P Faia antancd vans 9 Winter patents $6 75@7 25. 
Las ; 9686 345 26,3593,155 Of the arrivals 11,284 head th : - ee is © cecccccccceccescece @8 Oat Meal sated quiet, 34 50a4 15 ® bbl 
y . vals = 1ead there were 10,709 - seconds P D........--eeeeees ° — . - 
s --500 head from the west, and of thi. number “4'089 Part GRIMS OF OD 2.20 .cceccccesccocececcce tas for ground and rolled, and $4 90@65 15 for cut 
. —s for export by J A Hathaway, of extra qual- | Western twins, extra ........--000.sseees 814 a9 Corn Meal.—The market is firm at 90@92c p 
eer PROM SRYERAL Stacue y, with Liverpool for their destination. The | Sage cheese, extra, P Ib..........---+-- 10@11 bag, and $1 A a P bbl; granulated, $2 40@ 
SH SK . horse trade had a sufficiency for the demand, & 2 60 ® bbl; bolted $2 40@2 60. 
oe lots of spring lambs and a lot especially nae. Graham Flour.—Trade continues an, with 
sheep Cattle. Sheep | Western part Of the sate eee TT ay | niecelp's are fairly liberal and, demand only | the market quoted at $4 26@6 OOP Dbl. 
- s “] J 
. ‘4 1 New York were the tops of three flocks and better than any eee ee ~~ = slesk “ret py --4 —~ Rye Flour.—The market 1s quoted at $4 00@ 
m “3 Rhode Island ye ing more or le y 425 P bbl 
s i441 Western.. 2.886 10.709 | 50 the , market. » F Wallace sold 10 sheep of | qnite generally demanding “loss off.” Only the . o_ 
ve oss Canada... 641. | 32 8 at 3c; 23 spring lambs at 6\4c. best marks. erected and packed for cold ator. Rye.—The market — pet 65c.@ 
Ma whee Ba; Vv age will now bring llc at mark. er western Corn.—Demand is good with market steady. 
36.83 11.284 ont Calves, sell at 10% @10%¢ as to quality. Seconds quiet | no 9 yeiow, spot, 46c 
; . At Brighton calves were in good demand and | at 9c, Eastern have to be fancy to bring over | Stoamer yellow. spot, 4514¢. 
prices were well sustained and In somejinstances | Ale. No. 2 pb pate spot. 45c. 
aHEEP BY RAILROADS, ETc. ac advance was effected but the bulk of sales | Nearby and Cape fancy ® doz.........-.13 No. 2 yellow to ship, 45%c. 
- were at bc a pound. P A Berry sold 16 calves of E hoi h @l No, 3 yellow 45c 
., Sheep. Cattle. Sheep | 110tbs at 5c th. E H Thompson sold 8 calves of as to ee peerereupneneessene 10144@11| Oats.—Quiet but firm. 
11,283 Eastern.... 147 1 aie at be. A c Foss cold G6 calves of 138% Ve eed NE ets trea ee ccccccescconcs ati Clipped, fancy, spot, 40%4@41e. 
.& M,.... | c, S Henry sold at 5c. y Ha! Son . .H. choice fresh ............++. « , , ’ ‘ 
Ww i4 Foot& boats, 80 | Sold 57 calves 115 ths at 5c. Thompson & Han- | Western fair to choice. ........++.+++- 10%4@10% 3 clipped’ at o8%4e. 
3 ——— ——| | son 26 calves of 120Ibs at Ge. a D Holt sold 34 Potatoes Rejected white, spot, 3744 @38c. 
‘eileen 3,683 11,284 | Calves $ at Be. >, 39% ( ¢. 
: There is a full supply of old potatoes on hand, Clipped, to ship, 39% @39% : 
— Milch Cow and Springers. and with only a moderate demand the feeling is : —~— ~~~ “eee continues quiet, with prices 
es on Northern Cattle, etc. A fair number ofjmilch cows changed hands on i , Lady Middlings, sacked, $15.60@$19 00. 
wired pounds op total weight of Tuesday, mostly to parties to sell again on | yor, Sau: als are hardly quotable at over $1;| Bran, spring, $15 50@ 
Be eat, extra, $5 26@6 50; first | Wednesday. Prices in general rule steady. western quiet at 90@95c. White Stars and Bur-| Bran, winter, 317 25@ 
); second quality, $4 25@4 50; |. ™ D Holt sold 10 cows from $35@$50 Thomp | hanks have to be extra to exceed 90c. Chenan- d Dog, 19 25@ 
00; socom q — a voles “nin ie | S00 & Hanson 11 milch cows at $35 @$55. 1) oes more plenty and lower, best offerin freely Mixed feed, $16 78@18 50. 
‘ one oo of the poorest, bulls | very fancy at $60, Ww W Hall Sold 2 cows at s 90c. P y aia it g Cottonseed meal, $21 50. 
pa ; a sisas a, ‘ at os milth eos 935 cose at | “New southern in good fair supply, and best| Malt.—The marketis steady with trade ruling 
* Oxen.—$60@130; handy steers, 950 | * DAS. ) a marks havicg only a moderate sale at $4. __ Fair | dull. 
“ g vue cording to their value for beef | Fat H to ry stock moves slowly at §3@3.50. No. 2s State grades, 6-rowed, 58@63c. 
e Young Calves.—Fair quality, §20@ | ee dull at $2.60. State, 2 rowed, BSc. 
c ! oung oF ’ Market improved %4¢ L W,and “4c D W on estern gr es,53@ . 
‘ 8: fancy ch cows, y ; ° Potatoes Pp bush.— 
$8; aad hy y milch cows, $50@60; | northern, an good demand. Sales of northern ee C rextagen tn Be. 88@ Barley—Quiet demand, with prices nominal at 
‘ar : at 54ec dressed weight and 4%4@4ec L W for | Aroostook Dakota Reds............. ""85@ 50@58c. for No. 2 6 rowed State, and 42@45c for 
at , young rg ey Seemaee: year- | western. fon ee eee 90a No. 2 2-rowed State. 
. wo-year-olds, @25 ; three-year- w i bts eo Rb ones wee aned a 
nx Live Poultry. estern mixed whi €.............+..+5+ - 75@80 
is piadnheaege P Western mixed red... ..... .....+..-+..+. 70 i 
an pound, live weight, 244@3c;extra,| Arrivals light, with 9@10¢,!b for mixed lots the | N. Y. Rurals & Green Mts. extra..... $1 00@ Fresh and Shell Fish 
a sheep aad lambs per head, in lots | price. N. Y. Rurals & Green Mts. fair to good... 90@ 5 
2 imbs, 444 @5‘¢e. = ——" Mich. Rurals & Green Mts. extra.......95@ 
Hogs. —Per pound 414 @44¢, live weight Mich. Rurals & Green Mts. fair to good...90@ The market continues quiet, with prices steady 
an sale : retail, $1 50@$5 50; coun Boston & Albany Yards, Brighton. ane. —- & Green Bite. ceme. ° cornea ay any LA —_ bye om A. % a 
> 3, B@BC% : Yi Es finn, Rurals & Green Mts. fair to .-- 9@ air demand, with clams ’ tket cod, 
rr) sane WESTERS SESVES. N. ¥. White Stars & Burbanks.....-..... 90495 | per Ib, 1ei@2e; large, 2@2%4c; steak 34@4e; 
Veal Calves.—Sa5tac PB. PRICES bh CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. | P. E. Island Chenangoes................++. 90@ addock. 144 @2%c; halibut, white, lic;aize: 
id hton, 744 @7%4¢ Ph; Country lots | Extra............ccesccececscccecccecees $450@4:.9) New— gray, 9@1(c; Oregon salmon, 18@20c; East 
; Choice .....cceecce sees ccesseeeeeee $5 O0@5 5U | Florida, No. 1, Rose & Heb. P bbl ....3 00@4 Ov | Salmon, 40@46c; bluefish, 7@8c; cusk, 1144@2c; 
: —_— | Florida. No.2)“ “ ae @2 50 | steak, 2@2%ec; hake, 1aG@ee. small, 1@1\e; 
Call Pg ra ST MOORS aack wig ere Fiorida, No. 1, red varieties.......... 3 00@3 50 | pollock, 1@114c; steak, 2@2%4¢ ; alewives, $1 00 
Tallow shton, 3@3%gc P tb; country lots Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. Sesh Seteeee Sheeto for large B~ ey B- ——, _ 
4 ” SS \ , ; ‘0 
May i 18. . ’ 4 
Ps irlingS @ 30e each; country lots, May 17 ane North Carolina, bbl. erts.............. @2 75 perp Bay Fe gE 
Be phe gh A he Groen vegetables. pet, '¢2; Prov River $1.26; Stamforda. fresh 
them went for export, as pice cattle as coula be Native asparagus is coming in freely and is $1.75; Blue ie oer bb $7.25 oes a5 
\LS AT THE DIFFERENT YARDS. desired. The trade at the yards in beef cattle | taking most of the trade. Early sales were gen- | $2.50; lobsters, live, per Ib, 10¢; boiled, 12¢; 
CATTLE. SHEEP. HOGS.VEALS.HORSES | W83 43 regards prices, hardly equal to last week, | eraliy at $3 p box, but the tendency is down- | clams, per gal, 50¢ | 
ar co ren only twelve beef cattle on the eastern train. &| ward and some lots may have to clean up at 
Ws x l — t2 pee ey << a member ot y+) ~ —_eeea Beef COWS | g2.50. Good Norfolk beets steady at $6 p 100 : 
Bris ‘ 0,USs ou | selling at 3c or that vicinity , bunches. Cabbages are steady but have tote ; 
E H Thompson sold 16 beef cows ay 950 tbs at | extra to bring fall quetwtions, Cucumbers in Poreign Butter and Cheese Market. 
Se. BC Colbert sold 8 beef cows, 980 tbs at 3¢. | moderate demand. Onions in full supply and a : ear 
General Live Stock Notes. John Byrns sold 6 beef cows of 5680 ths at 3c.) shade easier. Good green peas in steady de- Cable advices of this date toGeorge A. Coch- 
rives as the demand requires, | Vester™ steers at 412.@5'ac. mand at full quotations, but a good many lots | rane from the principal markets of Great Brit- 
ing in this line of traffic except. ———— are ordinary and have to be cleaned up at low | ain give butter markets as steady in tone after 
‘tone creature this week over Late Arrivals and Sales. yrices. String beans in good supply but irregu the recent sharp decline. The make,continues 
a Syn tle . ar in quality and sell at 75c@$1,50 accordingly. | .o.. ‘ see : . ; 
Rn Bon A pen y — ve A good clear day and better attendance than | Tomatoes, if strictly choice and ripe, bring $2, | YT) large all over Europe, weather conditions 
ne ane. Beef coat ‘found sale anticipated for nilch cows. Trade considered  pyt most of the stock sels at $1.50@1.75. Best | being favorable for a large make. No Ameri- 
is firm as last week, beef cows a ‘iF. but better demand for milk was the weather | turnips have a steady moderate sale at $1.25. can offering. Some late arrivals of Canadian 
stern beeves rule steady. Ti * warmer. It s estimated,that it makes 4 difference | creamery sold at17 to I8c. Some finest Ameri- 
oy frm posit a ith. - a. if the weather is warm of 3000 cans cov.sumed | Asparagus ® doz bunches— é can creamery in boxes would probably sell at 
: ~ e 3 rhe a ma Ryd at Boston alone. Lit by Bros. sold 3 cows, the Native, B box 3 doz.............. 2 50@3 00 16 to 16 1-2c as equal quality in Irish and Conti- 
vl tae ~ ne > : die Mem let at $105. 5 cows at $48 each; 9 choice cows Exira Pins 6:51:66-00h0-ccke+scosnsees 1 50@ - qu ) spi 
ler range on western and 4cD at 350 each and cows at $22a$32. R Connors Common to good....................100@ nental goods are bringing these prices. Low 
er hogs. Calves very firmin Qala 4 Springers $45 each. 2 milch cows $60/| Reets southern p 100 bunches.. . 4 00@6 00 | grade of butter continue -carce. 

Kpec = e a — — each, M D Holt sold 77 cows $30@$45. 1 nice | Cabbage P bbl. crate— q Cheese markets are jverv dull and sluggish, 
my By ‘er aaa oe _ . lel Jersey at $45. J 8S Henry sold lu nice cows) Norfolk DDL ........0+..++.-++-se0-. 75@1 00 | buyers having fully supplied their wants for 
ows in fair x Mand aod The DOTS $50 @$55; 8 extra cows $42.@$45; common cows | Norfolk P bbl. crate .........-..-...1 OO@L 25 | sometime recently, causes holders of old stock 

er shape than last week so say 2284835 AC Foss sold beet cows of 950tbs at I, sic ctes ndns «enema send 1 0O@1 25 | + onion ae er : 

2. “ Ww Hall & Son | extra cow $45. P F | Carrots @ bu. ...0.......-.0scccccececeee 75@85 | 0 be very nervous and it is feared that another 
— Litchfield sold from §35@860. W F Wallace 27 | Cress, P bunch .............+. ..+++ .06@.08 | Slump will take place. Finest American and 
S) Cattle. St cows $30 @855.3 O H Forbush with 23 beef cows | Cucumbers, hothouse, each........... 3a5 Canadian offering at 83-4 to9 1-4ce, the latter 
attic. SNeOP o> 7583.75 per ewt of 850@1250. C WCheney | Cucumbers Fla. p crate.............. 1 25.1 50 | for colored. 
solo 25 cows $30@$855. E A Kimball 4 cows Kale, | eee 50@60 
Waine. ieee $30@850 ; 7 Kale Bas BP DD) ..cccccs..e 20 +++ 50@60 | 
At Brighton. At Watertown Store pigs 375 head on sale Small pigs $1.50 a a oe P doz 40@60 Poultry and Egg Special 
' $250. 8 $3. @35.50 S$} a ' 
. 3 J _— ha- nee @$2 50. Shotes $5.4$0.5 Choice native large bDbl............... 3 00@3 50 
be Common to good native.... -.2 0O0@2 50 
Massachusetts. ettecsanceus. Onions, Bermuda, P crate hx: 41 75 | Reported for the PLOUGHMAN by W.H. Rupp | 
. is hee Hides.—Brighton, 744 @7%c P Ib; country core i noes -+--100@1 26 | Son & Co 
: S He o 126 iden. — on, ; ' SN MF ick tte nteseenscndivamerehaine 1 76@2 00 | sys 
WA Bardwell....1 112 ‘ots 7@7¥e. Peas, hk ab and Charleston,P bskt 1 00 ALL QUOTATIONS ARE WHOLESALE. 
. I Tallow.—Brighton, 3@344c P lb; couatry lots | peas, N.C. P DKt.............cceeeee ee @1 00 
‘ , : 1%a2e. Peas, Norfolk P ¥@ Db1...........6- 60@1 25 . . . 
. . ie Das yi Calf Skins.—70@$1.40. Peas, Bait, P bush. bskt.............  75@90 b. here are few changes to note in the poultry 
{ JS Henry 58 nite Rhubarb, native # 100 Ibs ............ 1 60@ market with the exception of prices on spring 
sot ering +4 Dairy Skins.—385 a@45c. ' | i 2) CL scecenccceveaccets apne 20@30 | broilers. Receipts of these are increasing 
, , -— 5 Pelts.—7 5c @$1.30. G. J. FOX. | Khubarb, Chicago, 8 50 Ib............. 60@75 | somewhat, and there are also many shipments 
New Hampshire. H E Eames 5 String Beans, Florida green ® crate.. 75@1 50 | ivi f Ww j “Suc sk 
ar | Semen HAGilmore 1) speeetionnt 20e 4 . 4. ~~ > arriving from estern points. Such stock 
Oe BS Colbert ih ae —— henge en crate. 1 sal rH averaging about three pounds to the pair. The 
> OLUC o is 1 ans, Sav ee @ | vee “ : - : “ 
J Byrne 6 Boston Provision Market. String Beans, Tenn. green ® crate.... 1 00@1 25 | Weights of native broilers in most demand at 
\t Watertown. String Beene, Teas. wax P crate.... 1 00@1 26 | present at those ae four pounds to the 
S - P . . , , . Squash. Hubbard, P ton.............. $60@70/| pair, and for such stock we quote 28 to 30 
Bre At Brighton The pork market continues quiet, with prices | So uash: turban, P Dbl .......-+.00-+++2 50@ | cents for best quality. Senaliee clas dressing 
1 - 18 S Winter 18 Steady. : ” 1s ad Squash, SP, 20540006605 60In 00@2 26 three pounds to pair are not quotable above 
. +3 SS Learned 160 Hams are quiet. with lard aes y 12 75 + Spinach, native P bush................ 60@ 195 to $8 comts. Lares sort Ni sbiek 
Sturtevant & Pork, long and short cuts P bbl, $13 75._ Spinach, Norfolk, P bbl............. 100@1 60 | 7) =~ - Marge sort roasting chickens 
Vermont. Haley 112 Pork, light and heavy backs, $13 50@14 50 Spinach, Balt. p \ Oe thik weet @ dressing eight pounds to pair and upwards are 
At Watertown Morris Beef ; Pork, lean ends, P, bbl. $16 00 Turnips, Jersey Russia, P bbl.......... 1 00@1 26 | in fair request, and prices quotable at 22 to 25 
" Co 143 Tongues, beef p bbl, = Turnips, yellow ® dbl.. ..............2. 1 00@1 25 | cents, the latter price extreme and only for 
14 Switt Reef and Tongues, pork, P bbl, $17. Turnips, St. Andrews, P bbl.......... 1 00@1 25 | softfuncy stock. Hard buddy stock will not 
4 2 Co 906 Beef, pickled, ® bbl. 310 50@11 50 " atoes, Fl “b i 2 00@ ¢ . . 
pent, rned and fresh, @ t 7c Tomatoes, Fla, choice P carrier.. .... @ {command this figure, neither will pullets that 
ealiee “Smoked, 2 th 7lec : Tomatoes, Fla. com. to good.... .... 1 50@1 75 | have commenced to lay. The market has been 

" Shoulc . ) " ‘ . | a! > - 

: ae Watertows. mame = 8\% @9e. Domestic Green Fruit. a = — cuckiom, 
, G Sawyer acon, vec. ‘ | +108 oc 8 as € an outside 
B Dowd & Pork, loose, # tb 7c. There is no change in the apple market Re- | quotation for best stock. . Ducks dressing eight 

‘ Keefer 200 Briskets, salt, p th 8c. ceipts are light and demand limited to smail | pounds to pair will hardly bring this quotati 

2 1 Western 971 6670! Ribs, fresh, P fb 844c. lots. Ben Davis nearly done. Russets steady | sithough there is a limited d & this quotation, 

? JA Hatha- Sausages, P Ib 7c. | at $3@4. the outside for fancy fruit. Receipts | 9 “20USa there is a limitec emand for smaller 

way 358 4039 | Sausage meat P Ib 644c | of strawberries were fairly liberal, with a fain | ducks dressing as light as six ponnds to pair, 
, Lean sausage meat, P th 7c. | supply. Demand is light and prices are ruling | Such being quotable at 12 1-2 to 14 cents. It is 
Blade meat, P tb 744c. low aad irregular. Somein poor orcer have to | not advisable at present for shippers to send 
logs. Calves. Hogs. Calves ieee, in a 4 oS e. | clean up at Sa@d4e. | their ducks orchickens alive,as they will realize 
Lard, in pails, 4a8%c. Apples. | better prices where shipped dressed. Fow!] 
- - Lard, in pails, pure leaf, P th 344@9%c. | Bom Davis W BOI. . ..o0..00. ccc cccccecs 3 00@4 00 | will net fully as much where shipped ave 
, -~ alr ~ A A Pond 4 84 alisha | King pbbI” DDI . .ncccccccce o eececcece @ and the market is fairly steady at present at 
righton. r Sprigg | K . PDE ccc ccce cece cseeccces cece cece @ _ e : " 4 
Pat 20) & Co 218 Prod Mark | Baldwins, No.1, @ BOI... .200000000 2 75@3 75 thee ; ae dressed stock will not command 
L 20 W Ricker os Boston Produce Market. Russet Roxbury P bbl......... ++ +++ OO@4 00 | MET tna wood : 
‘i 20 & others.. 350 475 | Geemthensten. _ There ts a good demand for old pigeous and 
Britton & lw. C.. choice B at oa squabs,pigeons are quotable at $1.50 per dozen, 
. 2 30 Savage.... 18 40 Wholesale Prices. NC pore 3 at apeai 728 squabs 15 to 20 cents each. 
1 0 Chk ff te Fresh Killed. | Maryland ian snipbanenhhse ened has . 6@8 | __ Strictly fancy near-by fresh egzs are in better 
. > Cholton Hs Norfolk, choice ® qt......... 2.00 .cc0 sees 8 request, and tine marks quotable as high as 14 
6 - beckwerth 5 Poultry. Norfolk common to good........ .... .... 5@7 | cents. Western 10 1-2 to 11. 
M 29 FS Atwood 25 38) There is a little better supply of western fowls, | Tallow. 
) 2 put there fe a eyrery = best marks ane Rough, @ & 1196 
| still bringing 10%¢c. Fresh turkeys are exceed- | Rough, iv « wi il lia lala tadatama @z . 
New Hampshire. Massachusetts. ii gly dull, most lots at ¥@10c. Old cocks steady. | Rendered. .............cceceeeseeeee eee D4 @S Beacon Hill Notes. 
\ inhten At Watertown. | Frezen turkeys are swady and unchanged. | Hia d Pel a 
‘ 11 66 J8 Henry...... 12 70| Chickens and fowls pretty well cleaned up, | jes and Pelts. With the f lerke still 
W Bz y ccs 8 14 1 
Ac Watertown, © Bardwell---- 17 14) Northern and Kastern— ee ee ce ae ae 
87 | Chickens. choice large, P tb ..... Ore eeeeees 18@20 | Bulls : é Board of Cattle Commissioners began 
S 75 200 At Brighton. | Chickens, common to good...........++. --10@15 | Hides, south. light gree = saited....... 8%@9 ri 
Bre 38 Henry ‘9 @ | Fowls, extrachoice......... aa. eae 17 S51, | Tuesday to send notices to the inspect- 
13 17 Seattering.... 125 200 | Fowls. common to good...... . ++ 810! 4 - | ee l4@l 9 
Wr °.31 99 BERbeme “6 | Chickens Phila. good to cholce....+..---14@16 |. num in westennccc cece cee, WOba wong | OT® and the Boards of Health through, 
ge fgrmomts HAGiImore 6 3 jm eit aig 75@$1 | Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each ............. 66@1 36 | out the Commonwealth, ordering the re- 
my hae a (At Watertow. - yo NOMS ..... 0 cess ceeees ue. a emg ay tae og. sooeenell iigia” lease of the cows that are held in quar- 
' 3 ) sher ! be , © 0 OO cecece cece ceeesccecoes “ “ salted p ieee tae 9@10 " . a 
. Chickens, choice, soft, Lo sea seseseceeeee 798 — dairy _penaintamects dale 308 40 | antine under suspicion of being afflicted 

2 eee t™=™:**| este apn ately * 10@10% | ShearlingS each.......--.++-.eeeseeeeees 10@15 i : ‘ i 

Export Traffic —— ad meatenreensrsteomeenantsege “at | Lambskins each spring...............00. 26 with comtagzous diseases. Between fifty 

ent in export cattle for England has | Qjd cocks ........-c++--ee eee ceeeceees scene OYQQ@T | POltS, CACN....--++ sere rererereeeees veee 60@1 00 | and sixty such cows are at present 

with fair demand upon arrival. Western frozen— P - z 
ige favorable to the buyer.” At| Turkeys: common to aood.....--:- — 10wtt | oe a A em or 

price on state cattle 1124¢ sinking | Fowis) ® B....---c:c----+-cccc-cc--.. 8 @10| Gholce Canadian P Du........-.--..... 90@95 | and all of them are now to be uncondi- 
wank tesiaen week 7790 moon, 00d to CHOICE... ...+--.- e+e 6@9 | Green peas, Western choice........... 80@85 tionally released. When this is done 
) Deatineast a > + I ~ appa rlaanaeectemaaaiats Green peas, SCOTCH... ....-.eeeceee cece 90@956 

Destination.—On steamer Phila-| Chickens, choice ® tb .........-.-+++ ) : : 

verpool 629 cattle by Swift Beef | Chickens, common to good ® fb ...... 8@10| Dried Apples. the Cattle Commission will consider that 

J ) | ”~ 2 : 
cattle by Morris Beef Co. Live Poultry. | Evaporated apples are in steady moderate de. | 18 Wok in connection with tuberculosis 

oe sheep by J ee | There isa light supply and choice fowls are | = and fairly firm at quotations. Sun dried| among cattle is finished, unless new 

s Beef Co, 262 cattle by J A| frm at 10c. legislation is made. In order that ita 
‘3 horses. On steamer Oriel for FOW1S P BD......00-ccecccecee cocecceecces 9@10 | oe ere - = gg cams Raney coe clerks be ] 
on Re Ro ROOSters P th... + --eeeeeeeeeecceecereeeee B@ | Evaporated, prime................ ee ay employed again, if the 
| sheep by J A Hathaway. 182 Chickens P I. ....--+--+++ ese sees seers | Sun dried, @ M..........ee cee eeee eases board is to remain in existence and have 

~My ~ _ aad Butter. Maple Sugar and Syrup. enough to do to need more clerical help 

e by Dowd & Keefer. nh steam- 

Liverpool 1567 cattle by Morris| Receipts were liberal, but quality shows con- | Sugar, small cakes, choice P th............ 9@10 | thev have been 

‘ttle, 1500 sheep by J A Hatha- | siderable improvement, a good many lots show- | Sugar * com to good.......... 6@8 p é merely suspended. Had 

ing very nearly full grass flavor. mand is a queer —- pre toneeeeewe ee ceeeee ene 7@9 | they been discharged, the board would 

Horse Business. little more active, and the market is steady at | J oma choice heay Pp F al can. dedniebuid ‘6 ero h to b k i 

; | 16c for strictly fine creamery, with some of the | eyrup. ee etenetocoes pratt ave to go back to the civil service list 
i$ somewhat improved: within | best marks bringing @ fraction more. Strictly | ©YFUP, DE sie naa gptane Cialis ©" |\tor new names. The commissi 

RageT® af market and more | exe “Western exteas gelling genersy a Grass Seeds a 

ands. Prices rule steady. At/| a c. ‘ 

tlon sale stabie, the —— were | 16¢, = ow pong LT ——— . Fn ag qoueesnnscanesees. cacesec 1 —m 60 perenne “ z what they should 
ne trace fair at special sale of | premium. r | + D....- - 0 abou e ° 
| $2056@8340. At r H Brock-|15@15%c. Fine northern dairy seeney at 15e. | Red Top, western, P 50 tb sack.. ood Tha? 00 cattle that were in quaren 
sold out close and had a decent | Imitation creamery and ladle goods stillin light | fancy recleaned, ® tbh........ 14@15 | 
pair of 3500 th horses at $525 | supply and moderate demand at 13@14c. aie 

4 Ceneral sales at $60@$150. At) Nors.—Assorted sizes quoted below include | P a 
; . rthampton St onto gee 0 Se 20, 30, 50 Ib. tubs only. The market has o quiet tone with prices beld 
in previous week. G ‘ about as last quoted. Best marrow a are in 
‘> and family horses changed be wy 4 rted sizes........... 16%@a light demand at $1.40. Yellow eyes have to be 
13450. At Welch & Hall’ssale| % & N. H. asso sizes..... 2 
~ could be impreved. People get.| Northern N. Y., assorted sizes......... 16@ extra to bring $1.55. But few red kidneys of- 
yar senre Eolas tadlenenen | Northern N. Y., large tubs........0+.+ 15@ ; fering. 
At ee eee Western, asst. spruce tubs........ 16@ | Pea, N.Y. & Vt. small H. P......... @1 60 
, ra -} m & Co. —-  ¥ aan Western, lar, BE FB cc cccccccccceses 16 | Pea, marrow, choice, H.P ... 1 a 
." ge one ae ss 6. K Creamery, northern firsts...........+++++ 156@ | Pea, screened............... 1 20g1 30 
¢ from $75%b@175. Creamery. western firsts ...... .......++ 15@15% | Pea, seconds.............. 100@1 10 
‘lon Vards, Watertown. Creamery, SOECONAS. .... .. 66 ce nee cee cnee l4q@ Mediums, choice hand pick 1 
; Creamery, CAStEFN.....-.- 6. veer eee eees 15@16 | Mediums, screened ................c0008 1 20@1 30 
Tuesday, May 17, 1898. Dairy, ORUIR. «000 cece cccerececcceccees 15@ ED, GORUOE  .oi5kc césccctccceces. E 110 
, rly arrivals of stock trains, the | Dairy N. Y. extra ........--++-+++-s+se+es li@ > _ RRERRQERIRRERARSS ER 155 
rn e yards could be gone through | Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts ...........--+ 14 Yellow eyes seconds ...................1 26@1 35 
t esitation, as it was there was a| Dairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds ............ .: lt iiintitiheinseatosiios ..2 00@2 25 
troy nand for beef cattle and but few | Dairy, N.Y. and Vt. low grades ........ 138 4 beans, dried ® ih ........ ooo 84e@a% 
beet + ern states especiall adopted for | Dairy, western. sounees apoceceswreaneoe 
Cows vere plent * or vals < mies wees — creamery, small  14@ Hay and Straw. 
Dla ° “Stern yee s e a cons cuous COR RR RR RR RR Hee eee eee ¢ 
SOld live yi tts, with sales from 444@5iec as West imitation creamery large tubs firsts @l4 4.1. putes, bet So bess, Deg is steady,, ELY’S CREAM BALM isa cure. 
0 be saticn.” it The wants of buichers seemed imitatio 7] Lower grad y t land ng quotaticns. Apply into the nostrils. It is qu absorbed. 50 
they fou; and what they could not find here “ ladle firs teteeeeeeees @ the 6s are yet du prices are in favor | cents at Draggists or by mail ; samples 10c. by mail 
id at Brighton. “ ladle seconds........ coool of the buyer. Rye straw is quiet and unchanged ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York City. 
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tine at the time that the legislature cut 


50 
off their appropriation and asked Attor- 


ney General Knowlton for his opinion. 
This they received last Saturday. The 
attorney general holds that the commis- 
sioners are now relieved of their respon- 
sibility and that the cattle should be re- 
leased from quarantine. When the 
legislature rejected the appropriation 
bill, only about twenty cows were held 
in quarantine in Maseachusetts but the 
number has increased since then to 
nearly three times that number. 
Attorney General Knowlton says: 
‘‘Under the laws relating to contagious 


are three separate sets of officers who 
have authority to quarantine animals 
suspected of being afflicted with conta- 
gious diseases; namely, inspectors of 
animals and provisions, the Boards of 
Health in towns and cities, aud the 
Board of Cattle Commissioners. No 
appropriation having been made for 
carrying out the provisions of the law 
relating to contagious diseases among 
domestic animals, the Cattle Commis. 
sioners are not obliged to do anything 
which the law commands them to do, 
but a peculiar state of facts exists, to 
| wit, that an inspector appointed by the 
mayor and aldermen of a city, or select- 
man of a town, and paid by a city or 
town, is obliged to quarantine any do- 
mestic animal, if he suspects it is af- 
flicted with a contagious disease, and that 
animal has to remain in quarantine un- 
til released by the Board of Health of 
the city or town by which he is confined 
or by the Cattle Commission, and the 
expense, after ten days, is to be borne 
by the Commonwealth. No money 
having been appropriated, the Common- 
wealth would not bear that expense. 
But it is necessary to discuss the com- 
plication in which the law may land the 
inspectors. Having no funds, the 
Cattie Commisson are thereby excused 
from further service. To make their 
|position clear to the inspectors and 
Boards of Health throughout the Com- 
| monwealth, however, it seems to me 
‘that they should notify each Board of 
| Health and each inspector that no ap 
propriation having been made for them 
/they will not be responsible for any- 
| thing that the inspectors, or Boards of 
Health may do. They should notify in- 











|spectors and Boards of Health that so| 


| far as they, the commissioners are con- 
| cerned, they release all cattle from quar- 
| antine. If the Boards of Health and 
| inspectors then retain the cattle in quar- 


| antine they do so at their own peril.” 





| To the Front. 


From ten thousand homes are march- 
|ing this week the sons, brothers and 
| husbands of America. The roll of the 
| drum and the call of the bugle are heard 
'across the continent. By the time these 
| words are read the volunteer army of a 
| hundred and twenty-five thousand men 

will be encamped at a score of rallying- 
points, preparing by daily drill for the 
solemn work before them. 
not a war for revenge; though certain 
‘influences still seek to stimulate re- 
venge. It is a war for enfranchisement. 
|More righteous than the War of Inde- 
pendence, which was fought for our 
| own liberties, more righteous than the 
‘Civil War, which was fought for the 
| liberty of those whom we had ourselves 
‘helped to enslave, is this war for the 
/enfranchisement of a people to whom 
| we are bound by no ties except those of 
|}acommon humanity. It is a crusade 
‘of brotherhood. It is the answer of 
America to the question of its own con- 
|science: Am I my brother’s keeper? 

| There is inspiration in the sight and 
| sound of these comrades inspired by the 
| sentiments of universal humanity, lib- 
jerty, justice. The heart of the nation 
|throbs with patriotism as the boys 
/march away. Sorrow there is, of 
‘course, and apprehension, as those at 
home think of the loved ones in camp 
and on the field. But there 1s no hesi- 
tation. The ranks could be filled again 
easily, will be refilled if unexpected dis- 
aster makes it necessary, with men 
equally brave, from homes equally 
ready to send forth their loved ones for 
the battle. 

May the God of battles bless those 
who go and those who stay. And may 
the cause of liberty and truth prevail.— 
Outlook. 





—An extra session of Peru’s Congress 
has been called to consider the settlement 
with Chile. 


— — 


LEGAL NOTICES. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of HAR- 

RIET A. CARNES of Somerville, in said Coun- 

. an insane person. 
HEREAS, Marshall Dickson, the dian 
of said ward, has presented for allowance 
the fifth and final account as guardian upon the 
estate of said ward. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the seventh day of June, A. D. » at 

o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
ony you have, why the same should not be 


lo 4 

And said ian is orjered to serve this cita- 
tion by delivering a copy thereof to all persons 
interested in the estate fourteen days at least 
before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for t successive weeks, 
in the CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
poper published in Boston, the last publication 
of be one day. at least, before said 


urt, and 
by mailing, post paid, a copy of this citation to all 
known inte: in the state, seven 
on at least before said 
tness, CHARLES J. Mc 


’ INTIRE, uire. 
Judge of said Court, this sixteenth rn of 
t. 





May. in the of our Lord one thousand 
eighth hundred and a ya 


diseases among domestic animals, there: 


For this is 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
_— Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS cmaMerns 
ramwgstoc, ’™"*™ 
ANCHOR Pittsburgh. 
roxsremm } Cnt 
ATLANTIO 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
JEWEE? New York. 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
SHIPMAN eee 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
RED SEAL ao 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
sensey Philadelphia. 
Cleveland. FR EE By using National Lead 
SALEM Salem, Mass. any desired shade is r 
able information and c 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing pictures of house painted in <i 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


combinations of shades forwarded upon appl 


PROMINENT wholesale and retail 

dealer ia paints writes: “We have 

discontinued handling mixed paints 
entirely, for the reason that we can furnish 
Pure White Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
and the National Lead Company’s Tinting 
Colors with which to make any shade de- 
sired, thereby giving our customers the best 
paint that can be made; besides, we know 
what we are selling, and are not afraid that 
the purchaser will come back next year and 
ask us to paint his house over again.” 


Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 
eadily obtained. Pamphlet pm 4 valu- 
ard showing samples of colors free: also 


fferent designs or various styles or 


National Lead Co., 100 William St. New York. 


ication to those intending to paint. 





come from Physicians and Customers. 


pleased with its effects. 
price. 


pieased with the same. 


the Batter y to our neighbor, 
accident, and he was cured. 






that it did me a deal of goo 


oe aaple 
. 
—e 


iE 


of similar testimony that OUR ELECTRIC 
THEIR WEIGHT LN GOLD CO THE AFFLICTED. 


Our Batteries Superior to Others Costing Much Higher Prices. 


Dear Sirs:—I suffered terribly with Rheumatism and m 

I bought your Battery and in six weeks’ time we were bot 

who was a sufferer with Paralysis resulting from an 
I wou.d not take $50,00 for my — 

yours, ete., M. R. SMITH. 


Weak Back and Shoulders. 


UNITED STATES BATTERY AGENCY, 


101 Beekman Street, 
NEW-YORK. 


OUR MEDICAL ELECTRIC BATTERIES 


Will positively CURE 


Rheumatism, Paralysis, Neuralgia, 
Nervousness, Sleeplessness, Dyspepsia, 

Pains in Back, Stiff Joints, 
and all Blood Troubles. 


We sell the best ELECTRIC BATTERIES in the United States, at 


$5.00, $8.00 and $9.00. 


We send large foot plate and Sponge Electrode FREE with Battery. 
teries are all Dry Cells. Our Book of Explanations showing how to operate 
Battery, for various diseases is sent with each Battery. 

O. D. Subject to full examination at your Express Office. 
monials from Physicians and Customers mailed on application. 


We send ©, 
Testi- 


te" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


Amomg the many thousands of Testimonials we here print a few which 
Our catalogue contains scores of letters 
BATTERIES ARE WORTH 
Send for Catalogue. 


VERSAILLES, ILL, 


Dear Sirs:—I have used the Battery myself and on others and have been well 
As a battery. it is superior to other makes even of higher 
I will do anything I can for you and wish you the greatest of success. 

Very truly yours, 


ALONZO LUNG. 


ST. ALBANS, VT., June 17, 1890. 
Dear Sirs:—The Williams Perfection Battery you sent me has arrived. Am well 
Yours respectfully, 


Cc. C,. LAWRENCE. 


Paralysis, Rheumatism and Neuralgia Cured. 
ELMHURST, NEW YORK, 

wife with Neuralgia. 

We loaned 


cured. 


FISHKILL, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs:—1 bought rs Battery for weak back and shoulders, I found 
, The Battery is all you claim for it. 
Yours truly, 


LEWIS WAY. 





Our Bat- 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


| 

MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin andall other per- | 
sons interested in the estate of T AS B. | 

SHERMAN, late of Somerville, in said Counly, | 

deceased. } 
Vy Y HEREAS. a certain instrument porperting | 

to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased. has been presented to said Court for | 
robate, by Mary L. Sherman, who prays that | 
etters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her officia) bond. | 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate | 
Court to be held at Cambridge in said County of | 
Middlesex, on the twenty-fourth day of May, A.p. 
1898, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have. why the same should not | 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation , 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, | 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news | 
paper publisheo in Boston, the last publication , 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and | 


by mailing, post-paid, or delivering a 7 of this 

citation to all known persons iutereste 

estate, seven days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, ome. | 

Judge of said Court, this second day of May, 

in the year one thousand eight hundred and | 

ninety-eight. 

S. H. Fousom, Register. 





Bargain in Shrubs. 


We have here in Boston in cellars a large 
quantity of Trees, Shrubs, &c., all varieties, 
that must be sold at once or burned. Prices 
ridiculously low. Send list of what you can use 
to be priced. 

WHITING NURSERY Co., 
Roxbury Dist., Boston. Mass. 





dated June 


PLOUGHMAN 
Boston, the last 
seven day, «t least, before said Court. 

. CHARLES J. McINTIRE, 
Court, this twen 
April im the year one 
and ninety eight. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the trusts undera 
ALBRO W GRIFFIN, late of som- 
erville, in said pounty deceased, to Quincy A. 
d, 1891, recorded with 
Middlesex South District Deeds, Book 2049, 


HEREAS, Quincy A. Vinal, the trustee un- 

der said instrument, has presented to 
said Court his petition, praying that the trusts 
under said instrument may 
that an order may be nade directin 
whom and how distribution should 
of the balance in his hands under the provisions 
of chapter 65 of the Acts of 1898. 

You are hereby cited to ap 
Court. to be holden at Cambridge in said County 
| of Middlesex, onthe seventh day of June A.D. 
| 1898, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each of 


be terminated and 


among 
made 


ar at a Probate 


found in said Commonwealth 


ourteen days. at least before said Court. or i 
| any of you shall: ot be so found, either by de- 
in the | livering a copy thereof to you wherever found or 
leaving a copy thereof at vd usual place of 

é, or by mailing a copy t 
last Known post-office address, fou: teen days, at 
least, before said Cou't; and also, unless it shall 


ereof to) ou at your 


to the Court by affidavit that 


thousan 


ppear 
ad actual notice of the proceed. 
publishing the same once 
three successive weeks. in the Mas- 
& newspaper pub- 
publication to be 


n each 


th Ea 
-seven ° 

eight handred 
8S. H. Foisom, Register. 





See our Special —~j,er on 
the sixth page. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. 











ADVICE TO A BUTTERCUP. 


Down in a field one day in June 
The flowers all bloomed together, 
Save one, who tried to bide herself 
And drooped that pleasant weather. 


A robin who had soared too high 
And felt a little lazy 

Was resting near a buttercup, 
Who wished she were a daisy. 


For daisies grow so trig and tall— 
She always had a passion 

For wearing frills abbut her neck, 
Just in the daisy fashion. 


And »uttercups must always be 
The same vid tireless color; 

While daisies dress in gold and white, 
Although the gold is duller. 


“Dear Robin,” said the sad young flower, 
“Perhaps you’d not mind trying 

To find a nice white field for me 
Some day when you are flying.” 


“You silly thing,” the robin said ; 
**I think you must be crazy! 

I'd rather be my honest self 
Than any made-up daisy. 


You’re nicer in your made-up gown ; 
The little children love you; 

Be the best buttercup you can 
And think no flower above you. 


Though swallows keep me out of sight, 
We'd better keep our places ; 
Perhaps the world would all go wrong 


Look bravely up into the sky 
And be content with knowing 
That God wished for a buttercu 
Just here where you are growing.” 
—Anon. 


| 
With one too many daisies, 
| 
| 
| 





A TULIP STORY. 


Two tulip bulbs dropped from the old | 
gardener’s wheelbarrow, as he walked 
across the alley on his way to the public | 
square, where handsome beds were| 
being made for the spring. He heard | 
them tumble from the top of his load, 
but was too tired to stop and pick them | 
up. A few lost bulbs would not matter 
when he had hundreds. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!” sighed the 
tulips. ‘What anawfulaccident! We 
have fallen in a dreary alley on a dirt 
heap. Alas, we must die! How could 
we live separated from all our cousins, 
aunts, and friends!” 

‘And | was so pretty,” moaned Vari- 

ted. 

«<I had the real gold color,” answered | 
Yellow. 

“Oh, please do not die,” begged the | 
poor Dirt-heap. ‘I will do all I can to 
make you both comfortable and warm 
through the winter. A little way under 
Iam moist and soft. Try to sink down) 
a few inches and fallasleep. You will | 
be doing such a kindness if you live, 
and let me care for you until the spring. | 
I have always longed to be garden earth. | 
It will cheer me through the long winter 
to hold such a lovely secret. Ah! how 
happy I shall be when two beautiful 
flowers bloom on my breast—perhaps | 
on Easter Sunday! Do not die, but live 
—only live.” 

“If wecan be of use to this forlorn | 
alley, why, of course we must live,” 
replied Yellow. 

‘And bloom,” Variegated whispered. | 
So they sank down in the yielding | 
earth, composing themselves for months | 
of quiet sleep. The Dirt-heap was filled | 
with thankfulness; und she rejoiced! 
that, even in a small way, she was now | 
garden earth. 

At last winter came with howling 
winds, snow, sleet, and ice. No green 
thing showed its face tu the sky. The 
ground hardened like iron. For weeks) 
the dirt-heap lay a mound of snow—| 
white and chill. So much ice piled its- 
self in the alley that only the milkman | 
Ben ventured through its narrow limits. | 

But the bulbs knew nothing of all| 
this. They lay warm and snug in the | 
dirt-heap, dreaming of spring and the 
happy hour of blooming. After many 
weeks came Easter Sunday. 

Early in the morning of that blessed 
day, Ben, the milkman, to make a shor | 
cut home, turned his horse and wagon | 
into the narrow alley. When he reached | 
the dirt-heap, he pulled up in surprise; | 
for there, in all their first beauty, | 
bloomed two tulips, one of gold color, 
the other variegated. They seemed to 
be looking right up in the sky, the 
dreary alley forgotten. Warm sunlight 
fell about them, and a soft rich earth | 
held them secure. | 

‘Well, well, well,” Ben mused, ‘this | 
is a pretty sight, and takes me back to | 
my boy days on the old farm. I will) 
take these flowers home to my wife Sally | 
as an Easter gift, and I’ll bet she will 
show them to the baby first thing.” So 
he gathered the tulips, with a generous 
handful of earth round each bulb. Then 
he looked down upon the old dirt-heap, 
and spoke aloud his thoughts. 

“I'll bring my wheelbarrow over in 
the morning, and haul this dirt to Sally. 
She will spread it all over the flower- 
beds ; it’s fine rich soil.” 

“Garden earth at last! Oh, how 
glad I am!” rejoiced the Dirt-heap. 

“Sister,” laughed Variegated, ‘we 
are going to be an Easter gift. Only 
think! an Easter gift. 

Yellow nodded her pretty head of 
gold, and whispered,” ‘‘A dear little 
baby is to look at us the first thing !”— 
Elizabeth Meredith Reese, in Independ- 
ent. 








Who Was Generous? 


The baby lifted his sancer in two 
fat hands. 

««Mo’ pud’—mo’ pud’!” he said. 

‘There isn’t any more, dear,” mamma 
answered, gently. 

‘*He can have mine,” Alec cried, gen- 
erously, ‘‘all of it.” 

‘¢An’ mine, too,” cried Beth. 

Two saucers of rice pudding slid over 
the table toward baby’s high chair, and 
two small, round faces beamed with 
conscious liberality. 

‘‘He can have half o’ mine,” little 
Elsie said, slowly, pushing her saucer 
across, too. 

“That will be just about enough, 
Elsie,” said mamma, dividing the pud- 
ding and giving baby half. ‘Thank 
you, dear; I’ll sey it for baby, because 
he can’t.” 

After dinner, Beth and Alec talked it 
over out in the hammock. 

‘She didn’t say ‘thank you’ to us, 
an’ we gave baby the whole o’ ours,” 
remarked Alec, in a dissatisfied tone. 

‘*No, she never! I think ’twas most: 
mean,” cried Beth. 
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‘Elsie gave just half, an’ she ate ap 
the rest—so there.” 

‘Well, anyhow, I ’spise rice puddin’. 
I didn’t want a single bite of mine.” 

‘Nor me, either—I ’spise it.’’ 

Mamma was at the nursery window 
putting baby to sleep. She heard the 
scornful little voices and smiled. You 
see, she had known all the time that 
Alec and Beth * ’spised” rice pudding, 
and she’d known, too, how much— how 
very much—little Elsie liked it. That 
was why she thanked Elsie.—Annie 
Hamilton Donnell. 





EARTH’S SECRET. 


Not solitarily in fields we find 

Earth’s secret open, though one page is there; 

Her plainest, such as children spell, and share 

With | and beast; raised letters for the 

ind. 

Not where the troubled passions toss the mind, 

In turbid cities, can the key be bare. 

It hangs for those who hither, thither, fare, 

| Close interthreading nature with our kind. 

| They, hearing history speak of what men were, 
And have become, are wise. The gain is great 

| In vision and solidity: it lives. 

| Yet, at a thought of life apart from her, 

| Solidity and vision lose their state; 

For Earth, that gives the milk, the spirit gives. 

—George Meredith. 
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Sashes have never really gone out. 
They have been worn to a certain ex- 
tent always; but the ribbon sash of a 
few seasons ago—four inches wide, tied 
in trim, full bows—was very different 
from the kind in vogue now. The smart 
sash at present has a tiny butterfly bow 
at the top, is trimmed with lace or 
ruches of chiffon all the way around and 
has oar-shaped ends, says an exchange. 

Slender women have a soft crush belt 
around the waist to match the sash ends. 
Those inclined to embonpoint, that de- 
sire to make the waist look smaller, 
have the waist piece cut and shaped into 
agirdle. This is straight at the bottom 
but has two pieces of featherbone to 
shape it into two points at the top. One 
point under each arm has been the mode 
for some time, but a later style is to 
have the points closer together, making 
one under each bust. 

If you have a Roman sash from your 
childhood days you will do well to bring 
it forth. The present ones are just the 
old fashion revived, heavy gros-graiu 
ribbon with fringed ends. 

The loops of a sash to be entirely 
comme il faut should be very short and 
perky, so as to avoid the slightest droop- 
ing effect. The ends almost sweep the 
| floor. 

No summer gown this season will be 
complete without an accompanying rib- 
‘bon sash. All thin stuffs exhibited in 
the shops have ribbons trailing over 
them to make them effective. This will 
apply to spring gowns as well, especial- 
ly those for festive occasions. 

Very gay indeed are many of the 
sashes, and sash ribbons displayed. Rib- 
bons with large bright stripes alternat- 
ing with lace inserting makes one of the 
most effective ones. Large plaids are 
another much used silk. Green and 
white or heliotrope and white, combined 
with black lace, makes an exceedingly 
stylish sash. 

Sashes can be made at home for one- 
fifth the cost of buying them or a modiste 
will make them. In doing this, bear in 
mind that individual taste rules. The 
insertings may run up and down or 
across, as one prefers. A good plan 
might be to have it horizontal if tall and 








* | up and down if short. The girdle part 

*| might be straight around, with one or 
ID scstinitincneeinnewensiniacinain */ two points, or crushed, or plain, only 
* | this part usually is not edged with lace. 
*| The ends may be finished at the tops 
* | with a butterfly bow, one or three short 
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No. 7356.—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. 


The popularity of tucks as trimming 
has extended even to the shirt waist. The 
model shown includes those that run 
diagonally, and is both stylish and spe- 
cially becoming to slight figures. As 
illustrated the material is of Madras 
gingham, but organdy, cbeviot, dimity 
and lawn, as well as wash silk, are 
equally suitable. The pattern includes 
a fitted lining which holds the pouch in 
place, but which can be omitted when 
greater coolness is desired. The yoke 
includes a single point at the back but 
extends over into fronts beyond the 
shoulder seams. The back is drawn 
snugly at the waist line, but the front, 
in which the tucks are allowed, blouses 
slightly after the latest fashion. The 
sleeves are one-seamed and in regulation 
shirt style. At the wrists are turn-over 
cuffs and at the neck a turn-over stock 
collar. To make this waist fora lady 
of medium size three and one-half yards 
of material thirty-six inches or four 
yards thirty inches in width will be re- 
quired. The pattern, 7356, is cut in 
sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42- 
inch bust measure. With couyon, ten 
cents. 





4 7374—Child’s Feofer. 


Reefers:of washable stuffs are in al- 
most unprecedented demand and, apart 
from being in the height of style, fill a 
definite want, being cooler than wool 
yet serving both for protection from 


* | loops, aknot, or one end just drawn 


over the other. 

There is a perfect rage for buckles just 
‘now. The latest belt is of black velvet, 
| with two cut steel buckles to fasten it 
;and two more to adorn it further 
| around. 


| 
| Blanket washing is almost an art by 
‘itself says the Philadelphia Public 
| Ledger. If the covers are very fine or 
expensive, it is far better to send them 
to a professional cleaner. If they must 
' be done at home, choose a clear, still 
day of sunshine. Puta boiler full of 
' water, (o which two ounces of ammonia 
were added, on the stove, and cut into 
}it a pound of any good borax soap. 
| When this has melted and become a 
| strong suds, divide it into two parts, 
keeping one in the boiler and filling it 
with water. As soon as this is as hot 
/as it can be borne by the hand, pour 
‘half of it intoa tub and add a little of 
‘the soapsuds to the boiler. Fill the third 
| tub with boiling water, dip the blanket 
slowly up and down in the boiler, 
“sousing” it well and changing it and 
flopping it about with every movement 
but not wringing it; then repeat the 
process in the tub of suds, and lastly 
in the clean water of the second tub. 
Pot through a wringer if small enough ; 
if not, let two women wring quickly by 
hand; in either case the corners should 
be seized when the wringing is done 
and the blanket shaken and pulled into 
shape, then leaving to dry. It will al- 
ways take two women for the work, 
which is rarely dune 30 well as in a 
cleansing establishment. 
| The water in the three receptacles 
| must be of nearly equal temperature and 
be renewed often enough to really clean 
the woolen covers. 

Or you may, if you like, try this 
simpler way: Take half a bar of good 
yellow soap and shred fine. Put in a 
saucepan, and pour over it one pint of 
boiling water; stir over the fire till it 
becomes a thick paste, then add two 
tablespoonfuls of ammonia. Have ready 
atubof tepid water in which a table- 
spoonful of borax has been dissolved. 
Stir the soap mixture into this, put in 
the blanket, and let them soak for an 
hour, stirring them about occasionally. 
Then run them through a wringer, 
rinse in two lots of tepid water, and 
hang out to dry. 





A good foundation is half of the suc- 
cess in life, and surely nowhere is it 
needed more than in our floors upon 
which carpets rest for months and years 
without the thorough cleaning they so 
often need. Commence with the floor 
by preparing for the carpet before the 
latter is down says the Prairie Farmer. 

The buffalo moth is the worst enemy 
known for this part of our household 
belongings, but keep him away by 
scrubbing the bare floor with warm 
water and turpentine, half a pint of the 
latter in each pail of water. Another 
good cleansing mixture that is warrant- 
ed to frighten all kinds of insects away 
is one and one-half pints of soft soap, 
the same of lime and two pints of sand 
with plenty of warm water. 

Do not sprinkle tea leaves over a car- 
pet, but once a month use cornmeal, 





dust and the light wrap which a sum- 
mer evening demands. 

The model shown is of dark blue 
pique with trimming of white needle- 
work. The straight back is seamed at 
the centre and includes underlying 
plaits below the waist line, while the 
broad fronts are loose fitting and lap 
one well over the other, the closing be- 
ing effected by means of pearl buttons 
and buttonholes, and pockets being 
placed at each side. The sleeves are 
two-seamed and show only slight ful- | 
ness at the shoulders. At the neck is a 
deep fancifal collar edged with a frill 
and at the wrists are turn-over cuff; 
finished in a similar style. 

To cut this reefer for a child of four 
years 1 5-8 yards of material 44 inches 
wide will be required. The pattern, 
7347, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 4, 
6 and 8 years of age. With coupon, 10 
cents. 





which revives the colors and effectually 


lays the dust. In sweeping dip the 
broom in water, shake it well and then 
sweep, but the broom must be clean or 
a muddy appearance is the result. 

If the carpet looks faded, sprinkle 
it with damp bran nd brush witha 
stiff broom, then wet a piece of flannel 
in strong salt water and go over the 
carpet doing a small piece at a time, as 
it must be wet through. Dry with a 
second cloth. Ammonia and warm 
water is applied in the same way if the 
colors are fast. 


Very dirty spots in a carpet should be 
washed out with a scrubbing brush and 
warm water strong with ox gall; in 
fact, the latter is nearly pure. Grease 
spots will disappear under equal parts 
of magnesia and Fuller’s earth mixed to 
a paste with boiling water. This is put 
on warm and left for twenty-four hours, 
and when it is brushed off the grease 
spot is a thing of the past. Raw starch 
and water is another remedy for 
greasy spots and various stains, repeat- 
ing the coat of paste several times if 
necessary. 

If oil is spilled on a carpet, at once 
apply blotting paper or heavy brown 
wrapping paper and press it with a 
very warm iron. Fresh ink may be re- 
moved by using the blotting paper at 
once. Take up as much of the ink as 
possible with a spoon, says an excellent 
housewife, and then pour cold sweet 
milk on the spot and dip it up with the 
spoon until the milk is barely tinged 
with ink. Then wash in cold water and 
wipe as dry as possible. 

In place of sweeping an invalid’s room 
try rubbing a slightly damp cloth over 
the carpet to gather up the dust and 
brighten it. If you wish to patch an 
old carpet, cut a piece to fit over the 
hole, matching the figure, paste it down 


hot iron. When whitewash has in- 
jured your carpet try a few drops of 
carbonate of ammonia in warm water, 
on the spots. 

It is said that fleas can be kept out of 
carpets by sprinkling oil of wormwood 
around the edges. The carpet moth 
haunts the edges and housewives often 
lay a cloth wrung out of hot water on 
the carpet edge and iron until dry, thus 
killing the moth and its eggs. This will 
arswer for an ingrain carpet, but the 
thicker varieties must be loosened and 
the edge turned back, as the steaming 
and ironing will have to be done on the 
inner side. 

If a carpet has to be washed, after 
beating it well on both sides and remov- 
ing all grease and extra dirty spots as 


boiled in a gallon of water until dis-| 
solved, and then add to it two ounces of 
salts of tartar. Use this hot, covering | 
not over a yard at a time, and dry with | 
a coarse towel before using more of the | 
liquid. A carpet may be washed on the | 
floor if two persons work at it and care | 
is taken to prevent its being wet too} 
long. 

A great deal of what is termed “‘elbow | 
grease” is necessary in al) cleaning, but | 
the results amply repay one when the) 
work is thoroughly done. 

All directions for cleansing and reno- | 
vating carpets may also be applied to) 
rugs, but do not shake the latter as this 
loosens the edges. Hang them on a| 
line and beat with a r.ttan, etc., then) 
lay them on a flat surtace and sweep) 
on both sides with a clean broom dipped | 
in water and ammonia. The highest 
proof kerosene is sometimes used for this | 
purpose but we think salt and water or | 
ammonia and water better. 

Straw mattings take the place of car- | 
pets and should be included in this | 
article, especially as the increasing use | 
of large rugs is also bringing more mat- 
ting into play for summer use, laying a | 
rug over then: for cold weather. A 
matting should be washed with salt and | 
water and wiped dry at once with a 
coarse flannel cloth. If the matting isa 
dirty white, wash it all over with a) 
weak solution of soda, which will turn | 
ita creamy shade. Never scrub a mat-| 
ting. 

After each weekly sweeping dip your | 

broom in warm soapsuds, shake it well 
and hang it up todry. This cleaning 
and the fact that it is kept hanging 
when not in use, will make it last twice 
as long as it would with careless treat- 
ment. 
When carpets are to be laid away for 
the summer they should be beaten, 
cleaned, paper wet with turpentine laid 
in the folds, and after the carpet is 
rolled up cover it with tarred paper or 
sew it up in burlaps or heavy ticking. 





Clothespins need washing occasionally 
to keep them at their best, says an ex- 
change. A good pian is to drop them 
in the boiler after the clothes have been 
taken up, then pour the water off, rinse 
the pins and dry thoroughly before put- 
ting away. 

One of the simplest and most efficient 
means of driving away rats 1s to set 
saucers of chloride of lime around the 
places which they frequent. They do 
not eat the lime, but its fumes are very 
disagreeable to them and will result in 
their leaving the neighborhood. 


Some suggestions concerning sinall 
household economies are furnished by a 
contributor to the Kansas City Star. 
Among them are found these: 

Do not throw away the short bit of 
the old lampwick. Tack it with a few 
stitches to the end of the new one, and 
so lengthen the life of that new one by 
a few weeks. 





When washing oilcloth, put a tea- 
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previously described, apply with a clean | 
brush, a mixture of half a pound of soap | 


| water should, of course, never appear on 


about the size of a cranberry, into two 
quarts of water. This solution cleans 
und leaves a polish which makes the 
oilcloth look like new, and does not 
affect even the most delicate colors. 

Oil of cedar is excellent to drive in- 
sects away; crickets, ants, bedbugs, al! 
pests are quickly dispatched by its use. 
Calomel placed in dry flour and put in 
the way of mice soon drives them away ; 
they go for water and never return. To 
stop up mice holes, wet a large cork and 
dip in cayenne pepper and securely fas- 
ten the hole with the cork and that 
nuisance isatanend. This has the merit 
of being safer than poisons. 

Place several lumps of copperas the 
size of a hen’s egg on the sink drain and 
pour on boiling water. It immediately 
dissolves, cleansing and purifying the 
sink at once. This method is preferable 
to keeping the copperas dissolved, as 
the solution stains, and if kept in liquid 
form there is always danger of its being 
overturned. 

When canning preserves, if there are 
no rubbers to fit under the lids, cut a 
narrow strip of glazed cotton batting 
and put around the jar before fitting on 
the lid, or even a soft cotton twine will 
help to make the jar air tight. 

If jelly molds slightly on top, wet a 
tiny cloth in glycerine and lay it fora 
few moments over the top. Then the 
mold will wipe off quite clean on the 
glycerine cloth with gentle rubbing. 

If the edges of pies and layer cakes 
burn, take the scissors and trim them 
around evenly. 
| A useful catch-all] basket is made of 

the coarse grass hats, with flaring brim. 
Wet the hat brim in clean water, gather 
it on a shoestring, and draw it up to the 
size desired; trim with coarse lace and 





with flour paste and iron well with a | bright ribbons. Or, if the fluted top is | 


not admired, wet the top in glue water, 
;and iron it with a warm iron over a 
| bucket. 
| clean. 


| Even with ripe fruit a certain amount 
|of discretion should be exercised as to 
| the times of its consumption by children, 
says Harper’s Bazar. Immediately after 
| breakfast or the mid-day dinner it is ex- 
cellent, but is less desirable when taken 
just before a substantial meal. Apart 
from the fact that indiscriminate eating 
between meals destroys the appetite, it 
also increases the flow of saliva and in- 
terferes with gastric digestion. The’ 
prudent mother therefore forbids it, and 

‘gives the mid-morning lunch — or 

‘¢gnack,” as they call it South—at a fixed 

hour, and sees that it is composed of 
wholesome food. 

The question of how a child should | 
eat is hardly less important than what | 
and when he should eat. This is not a/| 
dissertation upon children’s table man- | 
ners, or much could be said upon the! 
carelessness of those parents who exer- | 
cise no restraint over their boys and | 
girls in such points as the correct hand- | 
ling of knife and fork, the quiet masti- | 
cation of food, and a dozen other trifles 
whose absence in a family causes untold 
discomfort to the helpless guest. But) 
there are other faults in the child’s | 
manner of eating that, if neglected, are | 
liable to do him serious physical 
harm. 

To begin with, there is rarely suffi- 
cient attention given to the way in| 
which a child chews his food. He may, | 
indeed, be cautioned not to bolt his| 
meat, and this should always be cut so 
fine as to render its mastication easy. 
But how many children are told to chew | 
their bread or potatoes, and warned | 
against gulping their porridge? Yet, as | 
we have already learned, the starchy | 








| foods, to be properly digested, must be 


thoroughly moistened with the saliva, | 
and this is impossible when the food in | 
question is swallowed almost whole. 
Another point to be emphasized is | 
the necessity of eating +lowly, not | 
crowding too much into the stomach at 
once. Again, a child should not be) 
permitted to drink large quantities of | 
water while eating. It dilutes the gas- | 
tric juices and retards digestion. Iced | 
the nursery table. 
Mr. Gladstone is said to attribute 
much of his marvellous health to the | 
deliberation with which he eats and 
the thoroughness with which he chews 
his food. A leaf could be taken out of 
his book with advantage both to our 
children and to their parents. 


Those who have access to fresh, crisp 
parsnips are fortunate in having this 
addition to their bill of fare during the 
early spring days when winter vege-| 
tables are gone,says the Prairie Farmer. | 
Baked like sweet potatoes, served with | 
butter, they make a delicious breakfast | 
or luncheon dish. Boiled, mashed, 
seasoned with salt, pepper, cream and 
butter they may take the place of pota-| 
toes at dinner. 


Fried Parsnips.—Cut the raw pars- | 
nips lengthwise in thin strips, roll in| 
beaten egg and then in Indian meal. 
Fry brown in butter. Boiled parsnips | 
may be used but they are not as good | 
as when raw. 


Parsnp Fritters.—To half a dozen) 
boiled, mashed parsnips add two table-| 
spoonfuls of flour, two eggs and a little | 
pepper and salt. Form into small flat 
cakes and brown in butter. | 


Parsnip Stew.—Use an equal quanti- | 
ty of raw potatoes and parsnips. Pare| 
and cut in slices half an inch thick. Put 
them into a saucepan with a generous 
lump of butter and a small quantity of | 
salted water. Cover and cook until | 
water is well boiled out, stirring occa-| 


sionally to prevent burning. | 


Buttered Parsnips.—Boil the pars- 
nips tender, scrape off the skin. Slice 
lengthwiee quite thin. Melt a little! 
butter in a saucepan, add salt and pep- 
per to taste. Put in the parsnips and 
let them get thoroughly heated. Re- 
move to a platter, pour the butter over 
them and garnish with chopped pars- 
ley. 

Escalloped Parsnips.— Use boiled 
mashed parsnips. Put a layer in a but- 
tered bakedish, then a thin layer of fine 
bread crumbs. Alternate these layers 
until the dish is full, bread crumbs be- 
ing the top layer; dot this with butter, 
pour over a little rich milk to moisten. 
Bake half an hour. 

Parsnip Stew with Dumplings.— 
Half a pound of salt pork, ten good- 





spoonful of glycerine and lump of borax 


The hat must, of course, be | 








than stand still for ten minutes ? 


discomfort from which is less trying 





pel employers to provide resting places 
their female employees. 

But no amount of law can regulate 
the hard tasks of these women. Cus- 
tomers are exacting, and expect the 
saleslady to be always cheerful 


TRIALS OF SALESWOMEN. 


Mrs. Pinkham Says Standing Still is One of 
Woman's Most Trying Tasks. 


Have you ever thought why it is that so 
many women or girls rather walk for an hour 


Itis because most women suffer from some 
derangement of their delicate organism, the 


they are in motion than when standing. 
So serious are these troubles and so dangerous to 
health that the laws in some states com- 


when 


for 











and pleasant, How can a girl 





be cheerful when her back is 











: aching, whenshet 
sailed by lassitude and bearing- i—_ down pai: rn 
ter how sweet tempered she is | naturally, her ner oe 

| way under the pain after a while. Employers, boweve: > 

| want cross and snappy saleswo : men, Cheerfuln: € 

| important capital, and no one can be | ‘ amiable when racked wit), ; 7” 

If you are ill or suffering, write without delay to Mrs. |i; $ 
Lynn, Mass., and tell her all about yourself. Your story will not be per a 
her; she has heard it many thousand times and will know just what ry 

| Without doubt, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound will help en 

| done such wonderful things for suffering women. Do nothesitat: be 
all the little things that make you feel miserable. Your letter wil) yo' we 
by any man, and Mrs. Pinkham’s advice will cost you nothing. ” 
Read this letter from Mrs. MarGarreT ANDERSON, 463 Lisbon S} , 
ton, Me. . = 
‘““DeAR Mrs, PiInKHAM:—For years I had suffered with painful n 
every month. At the beginning of menstruation it was im possib| = 
stand up for more than five minutes, I felt so miserable. One day a |it+)e + 
of Mrs. Pinkham’s was thrown into my house, and I sat richt ona 

_ read it. I then got some of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound aad 

| Liver Pills. pa 

“I can heartily say that to-day I feel like a new woman: my month)s 
suffering is a thing of the past. I shall always praise the Vegetable Com ind 


for what it has done for me.” 


_ Ask Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice—A Woman Best Understands a Woman's Its 








|sized potatoes, three large parsnips, 
three quarts of water, one tablespoonful 
of flour, mixed with a half cupful of 
cold water; salt and pepper to taste. 
Cnt the pork into thin strips; scrape 
_and slice the parsnips. Boil the pork 
and parsnips gently in the water one 
|hour; add the thickening, salt, pepper 
‘and potatoes which have been pared 
}and sliced. Boil half an hour, add the 


| 


/dumplings, cooking ten minutes. 








Boston Cooking Schoo! 
Cook Book, 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer, 


Principal Boston Cooking Schoo) 


Will be sent to any of our subscribers 
on receipt of 


—— $1.50. —— 
Regular Price $2.00. 


Packed full of everything a housekeepe) 
either young er old, wishes to know. 
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SAVE YOUR 
PLOUGHMANS. 


For 35 CENTS we will send you, posta pai¢ 
a@ strong, handsome and serviceable BINDER 
for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder will 


Keep Them Clean, 
Make Them Easy of Reference 
Save Your Time. 


Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for 30 cents 
Address MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
78 Devons'‘\ire St, Baston 











FREE COUPON. 


Cut this out and mail it to the office of the Massachusetts Ploughman, 
giving name and address, for one package of 


WARD'S INODOROUS CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD. 


ENOUGH FOR 50 PLANTS. 


Your plants will blossom more full and remain longer in flower. 
grance is increased and the leaves are much larger 
and of a rich, deep color. 





Mass. Ploughman,- - 


Enclose ten cents in cash or postage stamps *o pay for costs, to the 


The fra- 


- Boston, Mass. 











free maps of Cuba and Alaska 
map, 14 by 22 inches. 


and the routes 
each country accompanies the 


THE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 
Pages, each 
wory, of All 


HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are large, 
full page, with a number of double- 
page maps to represent the most im- 
portant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
Earth are shown. Rivers and 
Lakes, the Large Cities of the 
World, the Railroads, Towns and 
Villages of the United States are 
accurately located. 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the readin 
matter, and faithfully depic 
scenes in almost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and statistical 
matters, comprising a General De- i 
scription of the World. 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, istory, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
Productions, Industries, Educa- 
tional and Religious interests, 
Interest Laws, Etc., Etc. 


THE UNITED STATES. — This 
Atlas Ge the Popular and Elec- 
toral Votes for President in the 
years 1892 and 1896, by States. List 
° 


Laws and Civil Service 
Pas 








i pom Maps of 
KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we wil! 


governmental surveys and offi 
The Alaska map accurately locates th: 
Klondike country and other great gold-fields in that far-off land, 

y 4 which they are reached. A brief history of 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


age ll by l4inches. It giv es the 
unties of the United States, of American Cities, by Last U.S. Census. 
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BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives i 


if i] : 
vty L uh by i Mi 
Miniature Cut of Atlas. Actual Size, 11 by 14 Inches 


f All the Presidents, Agricultural Productions, Mineral Products, Homestead 
ules, Statistics of Immigration, Public Debt for tre 

Years, Gold and Silver Statistics, Postal Information, and Other Infor 
mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room. 


OUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER’ °* 


99999 


FREE 


sé na 
newly engraved from the latest 
cial information. Size of each 


maps. See our offer below: 


200 4° Maps and Illustrations, and 1% 
‘opulation of each State and Terri- 
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Say > >>> > 


The Massachusetts Ploughman, one year; 
The Woman’s Home Companion, one year; 
The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cuba 


and Alaska, 


All for 


Thi 
Address: 


$2.50. 


s offer is unrivalled... 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 178 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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OUR HOMES. 


eee 


At the time of which I 
decidedly ‘‘in the running” and the 
other boys who had dropped out, now 
watching the race coolly and critically, 
aw pronounced it a ‘‘stand- 
And so it was to all appearances. 
Both boys were good tellows, both were 
dead in earnest, and both had been al- 
lowed to pay some public attention to 
the lady of their affections, by taking 
her to a ‘hunt supper” (as Jack had 
) done) or by taking her to a Christmas 
g Mie ake in the face of the day; ball (as Hank had done), or by escort- 
‘_— staap with George Washing- | ing her home from singing school (as 

F —_ re both of them had done). 
e rig } As yet neither felt himself secure. 
Though it was but February, each was 
» climes where the rivers melt vorenving 7 mind a plan for the sum- 
1 ine cae ee *|mer campaign, a veritable coup de 
mes of Maine, then the Kansas | Main, that should settle the matter for 
sass diiianeasliiaiaie beens and all. Both were considering 
) rom Ge erg ody for | the same plan. Jack had determined 
T ' ae totake Nell to the celebration on the 
enguee +, poop Fourth. So had Hank. Jack 
irottle and loos yorake, had determined to hire old Tommy 
ig e nig iM e@ day: lay ’ n 
= ooh —— ot Waching- /Granger’s top buggy for the occasion 
| and trust to it for the victory. So also 

| had Hank. 


speak both were 
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THE LITTLE RED STAMP. 


vie red stamp with George Washing- 
hel y's picture, 
. ee the right of way; 
da ‘pail train thunders from under the 
; -ytties into the day, 
se the rail for your Uncle Sam’s mail; 
We eieht trains, stand aside! 
5O cre vn-lunged horse to his fullest speed, 
. tle red stamp would ride. 
jame on the startled night, 


r 
A 
N 





For tue 





red 
' 


Vust 


. ' ws, when I start on my ride, 
The ¢ » drifted banks of snow; 





re 
right of way. 


od tame wits Geom Washing: | It is but just to say that Hank and| 


Jack did not look upon the powers of 


: i arever 3 aay, ton’s land |the buggy in the same way. Hank 
‘ ceorge ashing d: A ae A 
‘1 the shortest way. | trusted implicitly to the buggy and fem- 


‘inine weakness. Jack merely looked 
|upon the buggy as a valuable and im- 
portant ‘‘ally prospective,” or ‘acces- 
sory before the act,” having too keen a 
wit and being too chivalric a lover to 
_ trust to any extent in weakness of any 
| of. | Sort on the part of Nell Blanchard. 
1, re | Hank made the first move in the 
' —S. W. Foss. | campaign, being a ‘“‘forehanded cuss” 
a as even his enemies reluctantly con- 
fessed. For Hank was stout-hearted 
4 TOP BUGGY AND A PINK ag lucky — had his —_—. —_ 
. ‘- 80, long ere the corn ha n planted, 
SUN-BONNET. | while yet the woods were destitute of 
— /verdure and while the snowdrifts on 


- of wrath would clear my path, 
vuns at need, 
« that should dare to block my 


» onward speed. 
tiands off of Uncle Sam’s mail! 
k there! Back! I say; 
ed stamp with George Washing- 








She came along the narrow cow-path, 
with her pink sun-bonnet, thrown back 
upon her shoulders, blithely hamming 
and tapping a rata-plan on the bottom 
of her milking pail. Jack called upon 
the Great Resolve and stepped out into 
the path. 

‘«Why, Jack Dean!” 

There was a good deal of joyous sur- 
prise and some forced reserve in those 
three words. Jack had neglected her 
entirely for full three weeks, remember. 

He could not wait for commonplace ; 
the Great Resolve would not stand it. 

‘‘Nell, I’ve waited here since day- 
break to see you. You can laugh and 
think me a fool, but I’m in dead earnest. 
Will you promise me now to go with 
me on the Fourth, Nell? Will you?” 

There was a suspicion of laughter in 
her voice. ‘*Why, Hank asked me that 
over a month ago!” 

Jack kicked the sod viciously. ‘I 
knew it! It’s no use, then?—I might 
have known!” 

‘«‘I didn’t promise,” she ventured de- 
murely. 

He turned like a flash — ‘Honest? 
Then will you promise me? Now? It 
you care more for Hank and a top buggy 
than you do for me, tell meso! If you 
don’t—promise, now !” 

There was a merry gleam in her eyes 
as she turned to him. ‘I'll tell you 
what I’ll do, Jack. V’ll—I’'ll do the 
same with you as with Hank. I prom- 
ised to let him know on the Sunday 
before the Fourth of July. I'll let you 
know then, too.” 

Jack tried to glean something from 
her face but she was inscrutable. He 
was nonplussed. ‘‘Well?” he said at 
last. 

«Tl let you know then,” she repeat- 
ed. “And this is theway. If I weara 
sun-bonnet—this pink one—to church 
that day, it’s yes, and I’ll go with you 
on the Fourth—” 





Qoce ‘in the olden time, long ago,” | the northern slopes were still white | 
in a rural district of Ohio that shall be }and unsullied, Hank, resolving to take | 
nameless, and the precise latitude and|time by the forelock, by a ‘‘route ob- | 

ovitude of which shall be forever un-/scure and lonely,” remote from the 
revealed, there lived an old geatleman | highway and the gaze of the curious | 
who possessed a top buggy. | pablic, approached the owner of the | 

in these latter days, when top bug-| buggy as he worked alone in the clear- | 
soe are the rule, this would not be a/ing, and bartered with him for the use| 





matter worthy of note; bat forty years|of the vehicle on the coming Fourth. | 
wo top buggies were the exception |The old gentleman was shrewd, and | 
rather than the rale, and in this case | of course there was some haggling, but | 
the vehicle in question was the only | Hank finally obtained the refusal of | 

of its kind in the buggy on condition of the perform-| 


all the country | 
round. As to its make and model, as | ance of a stipulated number of days’ | 
to whether it had drop axles or axles| labor in harvest time in payment for) 
bowed up in a parabola, chronicle saith | the same. So Hank went his way re-| 
not. but itis @ matter of history that|joicing, considering the victory as al-| 
this buggy was much sought after by | ready won. 
mth of the neighborhood. | The next Sunday morning as Jack 
Why it was sought after will appear, | sauntered up to the churchyard fence, 
There was one gala day in all the|!upon which a score of boys—Hank | 
r, when, from uplands and lowlands | among them—were perched, awaiting | 
to the remotest and most secluded | the opening of the services, he felt, by | 
ers, the people rose en masse at the |some mystic influence exerted by the 
eak of day and went their ways, over | row of eyes that was turned upon him, 
roads that grew more and more crowded | that the owners of those eyes had been 
and dusty at each succeeding mile, to| thinking or talking about him before 
munty capital, where they feasted|his arrival. Undaunted, however, he| 
snd made merry. That great day fell| perched at the end of the row, and lean-| 
on the fourth day of the seventh month | ing forward with his elbows. upon hia | 
(each succeeding year, and marked (a| krees so as to command a view of the 
fact which many seem now to have for- | line, he returned a series of nonchalant | 
gotten) the anniversary ot the indepen- | ‘‘hellos” as the occupants of the fence | 
lence of several American colonies. On | accosted him in turn. 
that day each country swain would sally; The row was very taciturn. The si- 
forth with the best vehicle he owned, | lence was oppressive, a kind of a self- 
orcould hire or borrow, and take the| conscious silence. Whittle, whittle, 
maiden of his choice to town to ‘‘cele-| whittle. Someone said ‘-Quaker-meet- 
brate.” |ing,”’ but failed to elicit more than a 
Hence, the value which the efore- | few half contemptuous gr’ nts. Final- 
mentioned baggy possessed in the eyes | ly Andy, the wag, got down from the 
of the youth of the neighborhood; for|fence and proceeded to divert the 
be who could command the only top| crowd by attempting to balance him- | 
buggy on the road for *‘The Fourth,” | self upon a long stick of stove wood. | 
could well afford to be fastidious in the | Presently, while resting from his exer-| 
hoice of a lady for the occasion; for|tion, he turned a quizzical face to 


‘ | | 
the fair ones, then, as now, were very | Jack: | 








susceptible to the influence of a stylish ‘Going to get old Tommy’s top buggy 
ry. Therefore great was the strife | for the Fourth, Jack” | 
among the young gallants as to who There was some quiet laughter down | 
should hire Old Tommy’s” buggy for the line. Jack thought quickly. He re- | 
The Fourth. membered in a flash the queer, uneasy | 


thrill he had felt upon entering the) 
churchyard. Why should Andy think | 
of the Fourth and of old Tommy’s bug- | 
Like the ‘wonderful one hoss shay,” it | gy before the middle of April even? 
has disappeared and only the fame of it\| ‘Don’t know,” he responded coolly, | 
remains. So now for the homely ro-| with a little rising reflection. 
mance in which the famous buggy | There was no more said, for the clerk | 
played an important part (though only | raised the tune within the church just) 
‘na passive way, however. ) |then, and the crowd trooped into the | 
. & wa |house, but Jack was thenceforth un- 
eaay in his mind and did a deal of hard 
Nell Blanchard was the acknowledged | thinking during the sermon. His think- | 
velle of the district. No one, not even | ing did not allay his uneasiness in the| 
her dearest girl friend, disputed that | least. 
fact. She was so merry, so good hu-| Next morning that uneasiness had 
wored, so frank, so obliging, and with- | become so strong that it induced him to | 
‘possessed of such a lithe and graceful | hitch his team to the line fence before, 
he had piowed a dozen rourds, and | 


oly, and such a bright and win- : ; 
face that to raise a dissenting | drove him, half reluctant, over the ridge 


‘o much for the vehicle itself. All 
this was long ago, and if aught yet re- 
mains of the buggy no une knows it. 





| 


e where all sang her praise would to old Tommy’s clearing. He returned 
een sheer folly. The envions|in short order and went on with his 

( ild have been refused a hear-| plowing. 
‘ng He gave the team a remarkably hot 
Of course, all the boys in the neigh-|time of it for about two hours and a 
were, or had been at some|balf, and more than once during the 
‘ime, in love with Nell. The majority | forenoon old Dobbin turned his eyes 
tl unfortunates contented them-| upon him in solemn reproach for such 
‘elves with a hopeless worship of the| unwonted pressure. Jack was out of 


humor, very much so. Every time he 
thought of the merry twinkle in old) 
Tommy’s eyex while he told of how 
Hank had been the ‘‘fust comer, more’n 
'a week ago,” and already had secured 
the buggy, he swore softly to himself. 
His air-castles tumbled about his ears) 
and he almost gave up to despair. He) 
had put such great faith in his plans’! 
for the Fourth that their premature) 
collapse completely demoralized him for 
the time being. To be sure, there) 
were other top buggies in the world— 
he could resort to the unprecedented | 
expedient of hiring a livery rig in the | 
county capital if needs be but it was, 
the sense of being forestalled that cver- | 
came him. If Hank had secured the) 
buggy at this early date, of course, he) 
had secured the girlas well. He swore) 
again and urged old Dobbin the more. | 

His despair possessed him for three) 
weeks. Then came a revulsion. He, 
'was buoyed up by the strength of a 
: |Great Resolve. First, he argued to| 
oi Ol days passed. Another «big | himself that if a girl cared more for a 
= Occupied the corner seat of honor, top buggy than for him she was not 
_ Nell was a young lady. One term | worth having, anyway. Then it dawned 
,,t€ing school sufficed to extinguish| upon him that as yet he had no positive | 
™ hopes of all save two of the rivals. | base for the supposition that she did | 
in oe it! Mecessity was accomplished | care for the buggy more than for him. 
boss, t8¢ in the most gentle manner |If—he grabbed his hat and gun and 
“eye and the disappointed boys| hastened to the woods. When he re- 
te “nd buried their hopes reverently | turned two hours later (without any 
rn fodde i the graves and planted flow-| game, by the way) the Great Resolve 
to thi. ‘hem. Some of them are green | had been formed. 

ne day. He met Nell next morning at the turn 
/in the pasture lane where he had waited 
for her—four hours it seemed t» him. | 


Vinity at long range, which worship | 
istel Of treating vulgar fractions 
‘cold neglect and gazing the live- 
“lg afternoon across the dingy old 
‘*choolroom to the corner seat of the 
_Sirls’ side,” where Nell sat, in blissful | 
‘teonsciousness of all this adoration, | 
— Studying her old brick-colored | 
*eene’s grammar, 
ee of the boys, however, more 
‘d than these dreamers, cherished 
hopes, scarce ever confessed to them- 
— snd never to others, and sought 
“penly to gain her favor. Consequent- 
‘Y; at each noon and recess of those 
mendes. of school life, Nell was sur- 
— ed by a coterie of humble admir- 
said ~ her everlasting honor be it 
“a that through her tact 
med tae nature, when these suitors 
bs ogether about her, not the most 
tle a of them could detect the least 


preference or favoritism. 


. * * * 


| 
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if ‘ 


he tw ; 
Ope | ‘wo lads who would not yield 
Were Jack Dean and Hank Mason. 





| boding. 


| such jealous care, locked in a drawer of 


‘¢You’ll have to ride in my oJd buck 
board,” he interrupted gloomily, deter- 
mined to present the whole affair with- 
out any false coloring. 

“Yes! Yes! L[understand. Remem-| 
ber—if it is this sun-bonnet—yes—if 
not, why it’s no. Thenthere needn’t 
be apy more talk about it.” 

«T want it to be for once and all, 
remember,” he persisted. ‘‘If you don’t 
care for me, Nell—why, then’s the time 
to show it.” 


THE SQUIRE'S OPINION. 


BY RUTH CADY. 


When Jotham Harris, at the marriage 
altar, declared to the meek little woman 
at his side, ‘‘With all my worldly goods 
I thee endow,” he must have included 
his opinions among his worldly posses- 
sions, for he endowed her with these so 
effectually that she never had any of 
her own. Jotham’s opinions were the 
only kind used in the house. She once 
explained to an acquaintance that no 
one could ever convince Jotham by 
argument, because he was so thor- 
oughly convinced to begin with, that 
he never would listen to any arga- 
ments on the other side. But the re- 
mark was merely the statement of a 
doctrine, and not the result of experi- 
ment. She had never argued. The only 
time she failed to yield to his views was 
in her last illness, when he thought—for 
he really loved her— that she ought to 
recover. Then she seemed unable to 
bring her acquiescence to a practical 
basis, and died with a look of wonder 


turedly. 
cited fover it. 


with ’em either. 


let things worry you 80.” 


he had an uncomfortable feeling that he 
had been treated like a baby that must 
be humored to stop its crying—‘‘for fear 
I’d yell myself into a colic,” he mut- 
tered disgustedly. He looked back at 
the house again. How orderly and 
well managed it was! It did seem as 
if Maria ougbt to have a right to ask 
what company she liked. He almost 
wished—if he hadn’t been for his prin- 
ciples—that he had said nothing. As 





/in her blue eyes that she should be do- 
|ing it when he didn’t want her to. 

Yet Jotham Harris was never inten- | 
tionally a tyrannical man. He had kindly 
impulses, a warm heart—when ap- 
proached from the right side—and was 
as nearly just as his strong prejudices 
would allow. His fellow men liked 
him, quarrelled with him, went to him 
in need, berated his obstinacy, and 
elected him justice of the peace—that 
being an office where, if he would not 
listen to argument, a change of venue 
was possible. Perhaps the reign of the 
gentle little woman who was content 
with ready-made views had not been the 
best for his development. At any rate, 
there was a complete change of dynasty 
when Mrs. Maria Alden became Mrs. 
Harris. She had opinions of her own, 
and had been accustomed to acting upon 
them for years. Self-reliance and capa- 
bility were written all over her face, and 
when she took control of the house that 
for two years had passed from one slack 
hand to another, order began at once to 
evolve from confusion, the tangles 
straightened as if by magic, and Squire 
Harris congratulated himself on having 
a home once more. His satisfaction 
was good to see, and his wife enjoyed 





‘‘For once and all, Jack,” she re-| 
peated, solemnly. ‘Good-bye, I must | 
get to the milking now.” | 

«OQ, Lord!” he groaned, as he crossed | 
the woods on his homeward way, ‘‘that | 
settles it, I suppose! It she’d made it| 
her new spring hat, now—why then it 
would look different! But a sun-bon- | 
net! A pink sun-bonnet! Why, Nell | 
Blanchard never wore a sun-bonnet to! 
church in all her life! Never—upon | 
my soul—and I ought to know.” 

And he sighed a sigh of dismal fore- | 


| 
| 

Sunday, the third of July, Jack ar-| 
rayed himself in his best at a ridiculously 
early hour and sallied forth. He vowed 
to himself that he would not go to 
church—at any rate not until he was 
assured as to whether or not Nell wore 
the sun-bonnet. He stationed himself 
at a place of vantage, overlooking the 
road by which Nell would walk to 
church, and waited for her coming. He 
told himself that if she did not wear the 
pink sun-bonnet he could easily make 
sure of the fact as she passed below, in 
which case he would not go to church. 
He also ventured some vague thoughts 
respecting a course of action to be pur- 
sued in case the pink sun-bonnet should 
appear, but he sternly refused himself 
the pleasure of building air castles on 
that possibility. So he sat on the hill- 
side and whittled for an hour and ahalf. 

It was almost church time. Hark! 
The sound of the little cracked church 
bell jangling beyond the hill. Some 
boys passed along the road below— 
how he wished that they would hurry 
over the hill and out of his sight and 
hearing! They were gone, and more 
church goers came and went. Almost 
church time—first bell over — fifteen 
minutes yet— 

Jack shut his knife with a click, and 
straightened himself up. He walked 
around to the fence where he could get 
a view of the bend in the road, gazed 
for a moment wit his hand shading his 
eyes—and thea, vaulting the fence he 
broke down the hillside like a wild 
Indian. 

He stood in the middle of the road 
and waited. She came to him witha 
half smile on her face and a pink ging- 
ham sun-bonnet on her head. 

‘‘Hello, Jack,” she called cheerily. 

Jack looked up the road, he looked 
down the road. Then he stepped for- 
ward. 

«(I must have one thing more before | 
I die,” he said, ‘‘Kiss me, Nell.” 

And he took her unresisting into his 
arms and kissed her on the lips. 


* foal = 7 


* * * * 





|interposed Mrs. Harris; but he did not 


And that is why Hank Mason, hav-| 
ing hired a buggy for the Fourth, failed | 
to avail himself of the vehicle, and spent 
the day alone hunting squirrels. That 


is also why Mr. Jack Dean keeps with 


the old rosewood burean that stands in 
the best room of his farm-house, an old- 
fashioned sun-bonnet of faded pink 
gingham.—Ohio Farmer. 








A HAPPY QUARTER OF AN HOUR. 
Suppose a human life we fix 
At years in number ninety-six ...+e. eeeereee 


Say a third in sleep goes by, 
Away thus thirty-two years fly. seeeeeseceee 


In bouts of sickness, law’s delay, 

Accidents on trav’ling ways, 

A fourth of life’s consumed, we say, 

So twenty-four years Pass AWAY ..ccessecees 


96 


32 


24 


Two hours each day in labor’s mill 
Or study passed, eight years fulfill,..s..cces 8 


Double these, as passed between 
Griefs and worries—there’s sixteen.....cee 


Half an hour his dreaming head 
s bent on schemes —see two years fled.... 2 


16 


One hour and quarter it appears 
The toilet claims, so go five years ....se.es 


To food and drink each day two hours 
A total of eight years devours.....eee.ceeee 





0 | 
~ | 

Let & man one year survive — | 
This total sum of ninety-five ....0. ..sseesees 
He’s just left with, his whole life through, 
One year for what birds each spring do. 
That is, each day the Fates him bless 
With fifteen minutes’ happiness! 

—J. J. R. in Westminster Gazette. 
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}asensible woman like you should be 


; Would scare ’em so not a woman would 


| first through his spectacles, and then 


it; but one small household was not 
enough to exhaust her store of energy, 
even if her heart and conscience could 
have been penned within such narrow 
imits. 

She had a healthful feeling of fellow- 
ship with the world at large; its needs 
and its doings interested her, and in the 
smaller world of her own community 
she had been a useful member. Active 
in church and mission work always, | 
she saw no reason to be otherwise now, 
but it was just along this familiar line 
that she suddenly discovered a barrier. | 

‘‘The Squire, he don’t believe in mis- | 
sions,” volunteered the small maid of | 
the kitchen, with rural freedom of) 
speech, when she found mistress mak- | 
ing plans for the meeting of the ‘‘cir- 
cle.” ‘*He says there’s *nough poor 
right near home ’thout foolin’ away 
money on the heathens and missiona- 
ries.”’ 

“Does he? Then it’s because he 
hasn’t happened to learn much about 
’em,’’ replied the mistress, going calmly 
on with her preparations. 

But, despite her outward composure, 
she was slightly startled. She recalled 
certain stories of Mr. Harris’ peculiari- 
ties, which she had heard long before— 
heard and forgotten as of no moment to 
herself —but which now assumed a per- 
sonal significance. For a moment the 
keen eyes sparkled with unwonted fire ; 
then, as a glance through the window 
showed the Squire wandering delight- 
edly around his new barn, she laughed 
comfortably. 

‘Poor dear soul, that’s all he knows 
about it!” she whispered. 

She was resting from her labors and 
surveying the cozy parlor, when he 
came in and sat down beside her to ex- 
patiate once more on the beauties and 
conveniences of the new barn. 

‘*] had the last load of hay put in the 
new loft, and when the lower part is all 
divided off and finished, it will be one of 
the best in the country,” he said. Then 
his eyes followed hers in their tour of 
the room. ‘It all looks nice and 
pleasant here, Maria. Been house- 
cleanin’ or anything?” 

“Only sweepin’ and freshenin’ up a 
little for the mission circle. It meets 
with me tomorrow.” 

‘«Meets here? I—why—Maria, do yon 
believe in missions and such stuff?” 

‘‘Of course I do.” 

‘Well, I don’t, and, more than that, 
I’ve no use for’em. I’m surprised that 





taken in that way. What’s the use of 
wastin’ on the heathen in foreign coun- 
tries what is needed by folks at our 
very doors?” 

‘«They’re not all in foreign countries,” 


hear her, he was too intent on hearing 
himself. 

‘‘’m ready and willing to help the 
poor around us; everybody knows 
that. But I don’t believe in missions, 
and I never will. They know better 
than to come to me for anything of that 
sort.” The Squire was sitting very stiff 
and erect in his chair, and piling up his 
words as if they were fortifications. 
By the time he had uttered the last sen- 
tence he felt sufficiently entrenched to 
add: ‘‘And, about the circle, Maria, 
I'm sorry you didn’t know it before, 
but I really can’t countenance havin’ it 
here.” 

‘Oh, well, you needn’t. You couldn’t, 
anyway, for it’s jast a women’s society, 
and you wouldn’t be admitted,” laughed 
Mrs. Maria easily. ‘‘Your countenance 


speak a word aloud. Besides, you will 
not be home tomorrow; you know’re 
goin’ to drive over to Ripley.” 

It was such a remarkable speech to be 
addressed to him, and under such cir- 
cumstances, that the Squire for a mo- 
ment doubted his wife’s sanity. He 
rose from his seat and stared at her, 


over them. 

‘‘Maria,” he said solemnly, «‘I do not 
thing you understand me. [’m opposed 
to this thing—opposed to it, and I don’: 
want no—such—meetin’ held—in my 
house.” 

He felt that his dictum was delivered 
at last, and delivered effectively, but 





Mrs. Harris only leaned baek in her 


for Mrs. Harris, her smile vanished with 


| her husband and she looked troubled. 


But she had a large stock of practical 
philosophy and healthfn] common sense 
and it was only a few munutes before 
she was murmuring to herself in much 
the same soothing tone that she had 
used to the Squire: 

‘There! ’tisn’t anything to fret over. 


If he has some obstinate streaks, he has | 


no end of good ones, too, and I guess, 
as the Lord looks at us, we’re none of 
us clear timber; we all have our knots. 
Anyway, ’tain’t no use to ride rough- 
shod over folks’ prejudices; that makes 
trouble, but don’t convince anybod). 
There’s always a way round.” 

‘“‘The way ’round,” in this particular 
case, however, did not very clearly ap- 
pear, and she was still puzzling over it 
in the afternoon when she went out to 
the barn for possible hens’ nests. Then 
her brow suddenly cleared, and her 
cheery, bubbling laugh came once more. 
She forgot the errand that had brought 
her, and sat down in the wide doorway 
to perfect her plans. It struck her as a 
particular good joke that the new barn 
was built with the money she had 
brought to the place. ‘‘I wouldn’t re- 
mind him of it forthe world, but he’ll 
be sure to remind himself,” she thought. 
When the Squire rode away the next 
morning, she watched his departure 
with the pleasantest farewells, but the 
moment he was out of sight she went 
vigorously to work. 

The day proved one of disappoint- 
ment to Squire Jotham. The man 
wtom he wanted to see was out of 
town, the horse he had talked of buying 
had been sold the day before, and he 
seemed to have taken his journey for 
nothing. He wished his wife were 
with him, that they might have gone to 
visit friends in the next town; but he 
did not care to go alone, and so turned 
his horse’s head homeward. No one 
was expecting his return so early, no 
one noticed his arrival, and putting up 
the horse, he walked towards the house 
by the circuitous route of the new barn, 
whose back doors stood inviting!y open. 
There was a fair prospect of sloping 
meadow and distant hills from that 
doorway, but the Squire forgot his fav- 
orite view outward in his surprise at 
the appearance of the interior. The 
large room had been swept and made 
clean, rugs were thrown down here and 
there, a small table holding a vase of 
flowers and afew books stood at one 
side, while a quilt mounted upon frames, 
with chairs placed suggestively near it, 
occupied the space in the centre. 

For a moment the bewildered man 
gazed about him, utterly unable to com- 
prehend this new departure. Had Maria 
decided to move into the barn? Then, 
like a flash, came the memory of the 
mission circle, and he understood it all. 
It was one of the rare periods when he 
was taken unawares, with no opinion 
formulated. He did not know what to 
think of such proceedings, and, indeed, 
he had no time to find out what he 
thought for the sound of approaching 
steps startled him. He did not want to 
be found there, and yielding to an un- 
reasoning impulse, he hastily turned 
towards the ladder, which chanced to be 
nearer than the door, and climbed into 
the loft. 

‘‘Alas for him! It was the mission 
circle which was assembling, and his 
retreat was cut off. He couldn’t think 
of descending among all those women 
—he wouldn’t for anything have Maria 
know he was there, were his first con- 
fused thoughts, and in those few min- 
utes of indecision vanished his last 
chance of escaping with anything like 
dignity. ‘‘Maybe I can spend the time 
in a nap,” he thought, softly setting 
back in the hay. But he was never 
more wide awake in his life. He heard 
the ladies congratulating his wife on 
thinking of such a novel, airy place for 
their gathering---‘‘just the place to put 
up a quilt’’---and heard her pleasant an- 
swer, that she thought it would be a 
convenient place for quilting, and ‘‘a 
nice way to dedicate the new barn be- 
fore it was used for anything else.” 
He felt a throb of pride in her ingenuity 
and loyalty, but he was not in the least 
proud of himself. It was humiliating 
to be playing the eavesdropper in the 
that fashion. A few verses of Scripture 
were read, a hymn sung, and an earn- 
est, low-voiced prayer followed, only a 
few words of which reached the unseen 
listener---a fact for which he was thank- 
ful, since it made him feel a little less 
guilty. Then most of the party took 
their places at the quilt, while one of 
the number read aloud. 

The subject was ‘“‘The Mormons,” 
and it was one which the Squire sup- 
posed he knew something about, bat it 
gradually dawned upon him that he had 
known very little if the statements this 
reader made were correct, and she 
seemed to have gained them from people 
on the ground. The ladies, from their 
comments, were familiar with the situa- 








Wanted in Dover, Mass. 


Farm from 10 to 50 acres, with 
good buildings, suitable for fruit 
and poultry. 

APPLY TO 


J.A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. 
Room 502, Boston, Mass. 


chair and looked up at him good-na- 


‘‘Well, there, Squire, don’t get so ex- 
If you don’t want no 
such meetin’ in this house, you sha’n’t 
have any here, and that’s all there’s 
about it; but you don’t need to get so 
worked up over it, and bring on one 
of your neuralgy headaches. Dear me! 
if missions worked on me like that, I 
wouldn’t feel I could bave much to do 
There! you ought to 
take better care of your health, and not 


The Squire walked out of doors again. 
He had asserted his authority and car- 
ried his point without any trouble, but 


tion, but the hearer in the loft grew in- 
dignant. Anyway, this was something 
in our country, and a matter which con- 
cerned everybody, he assured himself by 
way of accounting for his consistency 
in being interested. But presently he 
grew sc absorbed as to forget that his 
feelings needed any apology; he even 
forgot for the time the very peculiar 
position he was occupying in the 
“circle,” and sat upright that he might 
not miss aword. ‘Lhe reader was giv- 
ing the pathetic story told by a dying 
woman to one of the teachers---the story 
of a persecuted and blighted girl-bride, 
ofa life so wretched, so sorrowful that 
she was glad its end had come, only she 
could not bear to die and leave her little 
daughter to such a fate as she had 
known. She begged the teacher to save 
herchild. The mother’s anguish, her 
la-t pitiful plea, the teacher’s promise 
to take the little girl, though knowing 
scarcely how to subsist herself on the 
slender, tardily-paid salary, were graph- 
ically told, and the recital fell on a 
hushed room. But when the narrative 
ended with the statement of how small 
a sum would provide for the child, and 
a question whether some kindly heart in 


broken by a voice from some undefined 
quarter : ‘I will.” 

‘*Who was that?” chorused the aston— 
ished ladies. But only silence answered 
them, and after a moment the leader 
hazarded the explanation that it must 
have been some one calling outside. 

The Squire was remarkably thought- 
ful that evening, but the next morning 
he dropped a ten-dollar bill into his 
wife’s lap. He had been thinking it 
over, he said, and there might be some- 
thing to be said in favor of missions 
that were not off among the heathens. 
Anyway, he didn’t want to be stingy, 
and if their was any one—any little 
child, say—to be supported anywhere 
he was willing to contribute his share. 

Mrs. Harris wisely accepted the gift 
with quiet thanks and few questions, 
but she never really knew what had 
happened uutil two or three months 
later, when she was writing a paper 
for the circle. Her topic was the old 
never-answered query, ‘‘How to inter- 


| est the uninterested.” 


‘I can tell you,” said the Squire, 
with a twinkle in his eye. ‘Just get 
’em up in a barn-loft, Maria, and hold a 





meetin’ right under’em when they can’t 


our Christian land would not furnish it| get away. That’ll do business, every 
for the Master’s sake, the hush was time.—The Wellspring.” 








FARMS FOR SALE. 





OOD FARM—GOOD COUNTRY RESl, 
DENCE—GOOD for SUMMER BOARDERSs 
Has ap altitude of 1200 ft. above sea level 


Stores, P. VU. Church and Station. Wealth Ne™ 
York & Boston people coming to this section © 
contains 103 acres. 30 tillage, 30 pasture, rest 
wood and timber; 2-story house and L. 9 rooms, 
in good repair outside and in ; Barn 32x70,painted 
and clapboarded, deep cellar under whole ; wood 
shed, ay and cocatees, ee. silo “ tone 
capacity. good variety of apples, peach an 
grapes low keepin ts head and 4 horses. 

ear good neighbors, fine drives and good fishing. 
Tax rate in town $11 per $100v. 
and ciear. Price $2500. 


LLSTOCKED.—For sale,145)acre river farm 
1% miles from city of 25,000,40 from Boston. 
room house, barn 40x100 with cellar ;2 Dy ont | 
houses (one cost $1500). Now carrying 50 he 
and 5 horses. Milking 30 fine Jersey cows. 
Owner sells milk at door; an excellent oppor- 
tuuity for retail route; also market gardening. 
Four acres Crosby sweet corn; this crop for 
—— been marketed with a leading seed 
ouse; crop for ’96 is en d. Best of water 
on farm anu at buildings. 1 acres in straw- 
berries, 25 grafted apple. Age of owner de- 
mands a change. 


OO sce FARM 2 miles to village, 1 to sta- 
tion and post-office ; overlooks large pond; 
20 acres mowing, balance pasture and w land, 
300 cords wood, keeps 10 head stock, 100 bbls, 
Baldwins or more in season, nice grove, 2-story 
house, with sheds and carriage house, new barn 
36x48 with cellar, with 25-ton silo, shingled sides 
all aggre 2 large poultry houses, one fitted for 
early chicks capacity 500 hens. Present owner 
has done a profitable chi¢ken business; can run 
both cows and poul without interfering with 
each other. All buildings in first-class condition 
and farmalso, Good place for farmer or sum- 
mer resident. Price $3700 ;$1000, balance $300 
year at 5 per cent. . 





ONN. FARM—Containing 13 acres all tillage 
land, story and half house with 2 barns - 
jacent, Buildings old but in first-class condition; 
‘ood R. R. service to Hartford andN. Y. 40 rods 
om station ; adapted for ordinary truck raising; 
apples, pears and small fruits. Price $2500. 
Address Collins & Reese 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
or J. A. Willey 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


eae 


ORCESTER CO. FARM, with stock and 
tools included; 84 acres, land level, free 

from rocks, on main road, electrics to pass, 1 
miles from Worcester, 1 mile to stores, station, 
post-office, churches and schools. House 2-story 
and ell, 10 rooms, nice lawn, fine shade front of 
house, vs location ; small cottage for hired 
man. 60x50, ell 40x30; piggery 15x60, with 
basement; hennery 12x24; ice-house and wagon 
sheds; silos ca; tons; 18 cows mop | 

stock), 2 bulls, 6 young stock, about 50 swine, 
horses, 2 pair heavy Harnesses, 1 pair light do., 
1 express do., 1 light do., 1 double, 1 single wagon 
l1-horse cart an ess, Democrat carriage, 
2-horse sled, 2 sleighs, sulky plow, manure 
spreader, mowing machine, horse rake, tedder 
potato and corn planter, seeder, W. A. Wood 


1 10h. p. boiler and engine, ensilage cutter and 
carrier, grist-mill, all the small tools one cap 
think of. Cream sold at the door for creamery, 
or milk can be soldin town. Here is an income 
yer. Price for all, $8000, cas 
per cent, or will trade for smaller farm. 





25 from Boston on county road. Farm con- 
tains 70 acres. 4v0 fine bearing apple Gees. 
acre raspberries, 1 acre blackberries, 2 8 
strawberries, 300 peach 3 and 4 yrs. old, besides 
other fruit. 2-story house 9 rooms, 2 + art- 
ures, 4 light windows, piazzas and bay win 
Pump at sink my ny | atbarn. Well room 
with two set boflers. 


nted, 
$up0 and vane. 2 henneries, 12x24 and 12x36. 
0) 


hay by 


OUBLE VALUE in this 20 acre farm. Why? 


markets and is run as a market garden farm. 3ud. 
Every foot a for building lots. ig Ad 

on, trains ; water, 
treet. : co’ house 





STABLISHED CREAM and MILK Business 

supplying Fitchburg trade. Intervale farm 

130 acres, finest of grass land all under drained, 

free from stone. ll buildings built in 1896; 
house 12 rooms, painted white and plinded; e 
| and pantry, with refrigerator built in; 2 silos, 45 

tons each. Stock barn 40x48, 18 ft. posts ; cream- 

| ery in one part, 20 tie-ups and 4 stalls. Water 

from spring 20 ft. above buildings, running to 

| houseand barns(new pipe) 3 — 20x20. Up- 

| land orchard, 300 app e trees, mostly Baldwins, 

| 80 yrs. old; large variety other fruits, all kinds. 

Winter of 96 and ’97 kept 24 head and 8 horses. 

| Pond near house supplies farm with ice. 20 cans 
of cream per week are sold at $1 per can; a read 
sale for all skim milk at 8c per can. Wiil sell 2 

| cows and pair horses, harnesses, farm wagon, one 

| “Farmer’s Handy Wagon,’ machine, hay rake, 3 

| harrows, plows, cultivators, 2-horse sled, sleigh, 

| ex. wagon, all small tools for $5300; $2000 can re- 

$At00. 5 percent, or will sell farm above for 





NUMMER BOARDING.— 400 acres, situated 
in one of the pleasantest towns in central 
New Hampshire, well divided; cuts 60 tons hay, 
all by machine; keeps 25 to 30 head and team. 
Valuable wood and timber lot. large amount fruit. 
Two-story house 20 roomsin first-class condition, 
ceme n cellar, milk cellar, ice house, 2 large 
barns, clapboarded and 
20x30. Running water atall buildings. Borders 
a@ beautiful lake for iong distance. e shade 
trees. 

Everything up in first-class shape for coun 
piace, wish a first alass 


ets. 
to two vil 
in! E.H. 
ILLEY, 178 Devo 


DEAL GENTLEMAN’S HOUSE —25 miles 
and electric 


N. H., or J. A 


Schools. 380 acres level land free from rocks. 
Splended set of buildings, 2-story house with ell, 
—10 finished rooms, ted white and recentl 
shingled; sets back 600 ft. from main stree 
ass (2 lines). Gravelled drive- 
way lined with Maple and Linden trees on both 
sides leads to house; plenty shrubby, Barn 
(painted and en gd 33x 7, 2-story shed 35x18, 
carr and tool house 18x30, one poulti y house 
15x20, two others 8x10, another shed for storage 
of tools, etc., 16x9. Fine cold well of water. 
small apple orchard bearing well, another of 
young trees just be; —z 1 bear, buildings onan 
elevation 30 ft. higher than street, pocving & 
resent 8 head cattle and 2 horses. Price $6500. 
ee and clear, one third can remain if desired. 


where electrics 





buying this 40 acre farm, 23 miles from 
ton, by contracting with tham for any or all 
| vegetables and fruits they will grow, thus assur- 
ing the purchaser a sure market for their store. 
| Buildings are located on bigh land, supphed with 


| PECIAL INDUCEMENTS made to anyone 


| good spri g water and consist of a large brick 
house of 12 rooms, barn and shed, 4% mile to 
school, 1% mile to churches, stores and station. 


Land is suitably divided; buildings in good re 

and surrounded by grand old elms and walnut 
trees. Eleven bushels of nuts taken from trees 
an exceptionally 


last . on & main road. an 
good neighborhood. Price $2200 


excellent buildings,and is but 1 mile to 2 villages? 
, horses; 8 room 
laces. 


Massachusetts, more and more each year. Farm | several other out-buildings. Cider 








arm is free | 


rand binder, McCormack corn harvester, | 


balance 


UIT AND STOCK FARM, 6 miles to Lowell | 


yrs. supply tee pat shed. Cuts 35 tons of | 


ist. Because it is nine miles from Boston | 


painted; carriage house | 


Summer rustic house. Low tax rate. | 


EVER BEFORE offered for sale; been im 
family 80 years; 14% mile from station om 
egg .R., 25 miles from Boston. 35 acres 
tillage, 30 pasture, 30 wood, nonmeng 15 head, 8 
house good repair, several fire- 
86x30, with 18 seus, ° stalls; 
mill, rw 
order, good repair, 25xlo; good view of village 
1% mile away; 350 apple, good variety, 12 oa 
170 peach (just beginning to bear) 16 pear, 
plum, 6 quince, 30 grapevines, % acre strawber- 
ries (2 yrs, old) 1 acre asparagus. Price $4000, 
1% cash; stock and tools at appraisal if wanted, 


TOCK and GRASS FARM. 865 acres. Ome 
mile to station and P.O. 27 to Boston. House 
9jrooms, barn 30x85, annex 22x55, shed and wag- 
on house; all ——e Ty! and in good com 
dition; well shaded; peach, well fruited, 178 
lum fast a to bear, 75 
‘ees, 10 cows, pair horses. 50 fowls, all 
tools, crops, and 60 tons in barn, Price for 





UTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will 

20 to 26 head; running water in all ee 
by pipe; 427 acres, finely located, everythin 

condition, hay having been spent on pines. 

Quantities of —* pears, plums and cherries; 
1 mile to depot, P. O., stores; two other villages 
within 1% miles. Good two-story house, one 
barn 40x80, one 30x40, one 20x30; 
house, 2 ells, other out- bulldings. Borders 
some sheet of water % mile. ice 
cash, which is less than buildings cost. Large 
list of farms and vill places,ifor particulars of 
which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., oF 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston* 





WO HUNDRED ACRE Connnecticut River 

Farm. 80 acres in tillage; 60 of this being im 
one field. Perfect land; every foot tillablé and 
very productive. 70 acres pasture, 50 wood and 
timber. 300,000 feet timber sendy for market. 
Mill less than % mile of farm. Nice old style 
farm house, some 12 or l4rooms. Barns 100x50 
and 132x43 and connected ; plggery 127x165. All 
newly pau.ted and arr: n the most moderm 
and convenient order. llar under entire 

vi water in 


ro is offered 
with or without stock and tools. yer stock farm 
it cannot be excelled. Investigate this. Persom 
aly, examined. Photograph at office of J. A. 


passe 
of buildings, house of 8 or 9 rooms, connected 
to barn and all painted white, green blinds. 
Farm contains 40 acres, borders pond on back 
and has cottage which rents in summer for 
es, andin fall to ners Large straw- 
ary bed, apple orchard of 200 bbis. in season. 
Price wil $2800. and only 25 miles from Boston 
Lake is 4% mile long, same wide.|Photo. at Office. 


SSEX CO.— Farm 150 acres. 2 miles te 
Station. 1 mile to electrics; 30 acres Eng- 
lish mowing, 45 ture, 25 meaduw. balance 
weomeae. — ; ees ay. wit easily cut 76 
ns; sold at door; apple trees, pears 
hes; land. Watered uy well, 
springs and aqueduct. House 2 ~ 12 rooms 
in good order, Barns 36x60 and $2x40 with 
sheds, cornbarn, work shop, etc. Price $9000, 
Suitable for gentleman’s farm or country resi- 
dence, in towa of low tax rate. 





le HEALTH—Compels owner to sell this 37 
acre village fruit and poultry farm, located 
in town known for its educational ere 


ugh land, sightly and healthy. 
buildings. Milk sold 


at 
door. 2% miles to city of Marlboro, 15 to 


Worcester. Land is rolling, southerly sl 
equally divided; cuts 26 tens hay, 100 ton sho, 
keeps at present 4 cows and 2 horses, but 

~~ 7 hy much larger stock, Poul 
300 to 400 hens; main one 25x50, 2-stories; 
others are 12x18, 12x20, 10x30, in good re x 
Fruit consists of 200 apple trees right in p me, 
mostly Baldwins and Hubbardstons.; 250 to 
pear trees, largely Bartletts and Seckels; can 
exhibit 30-varieties. All treesin their prime, 
fancy prices for all fruits obtained as owner can 
show. % acre raspberries, %4acre blackberri 

% acre strawberries; owner an estableshi 
trade for small fruit in village. This is without 
doubt one of the best places on the market to- 
day and is sold only because of the owner having 
met with aninjury. In town of low tax rate, 
with money in bank to its credit. Will reserve 
a as allis not wanted. Photo. at my 
office. 


J. A. WILLEY, Sole Agent 
178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 


) a> SALE. Poultry farm of 35 acres choice 
land, fine orchard, excellent buildings. Only 
6 miles from Salem, and 22 from Boston, 10 min- 
utes walk from both steam and electric cars. 9 
— houses, (rat and vermin proof), brooder 
couse 16x108, hot water heated, cook house 12x 
20 with two (2) set boilers, incubator cellar, 
—cemented, all poultry buildings new. Oneofthe 
best of stock barns, 42x95, 2 carriage houses, 26 
ton ice house, extra fine cellar under barn, grand 
good house 13 or 14 rooms, nice shade, se up 

igh, good outlook, on main road, good mark 
right at door, a business of 2,500 to 3,000 chicks 
done yearly, and now kept up. Will sel) with or 
without stock (some nice choice stock if one 
wishes). Price will be right, owner deciding te 
change affords some one an excellent oppor 
tunity, personally ins 


NVESTIGATE THIS —50 acre productive 
farm, in a high state of cultivation, Will easi- 
ly keep 20 head of stock, and has accomodations 
for 500 hens. One 2 story house with ell, eleven 
rooms. One cot house with basement. Three 


Je | barns 30x40,30x2' .25x25 ; carriage house 16x16, 


| tool and e house 15320, wood and storage 
| house, 18x25, 3 poultry houses 37x12, 26x8, 16x 
| 6, all buildfngs in repair. Running water at 
barn from never failing spring. Over 100 apple, 
60 peach, 15 pene. 12 plum trees, extra fine vine- 
yard of 140 choice vines a fine iawn and magnifi- 
cent shade trees, making it an attractive home. 


4 | On a main road, 1% miles to 2 villages % mile 


to electrics. Stock and tools include 7 extra fine 
cows, 1 horse, 250 hens, about 250 chicks, about 
60 tons hay and oats, top buggy, democrat, ex- 
press and farm wagon, sled, new sleigh, si 
and double harnesses, plows, harrows, cultivat- 
ors. horse corn planter, hand planter, corn shell- 
er, grindstone, wine press, horse rake, mowing 
machine, horse power, scythes, rakes, hoes, shoy- 
els, bars, forks, chains, stone drag, ladders, ete, 
There is also a 90 ton silo. Cottage now let to 

ood tenant. Owner will reserve cottage and 

arn at fair price if purchaser wants farm only 
or will sell all for $5000, balf cash, balance on 
mor e. 27 miles from Boston and reached by 
two lines of R.R. 


4 NY OTHER DESi1NABLE FARMS for sale 
Any size, price or location desired—Address 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
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J. A. Willey, 





Room 502, 178 Devonshire St. Boston 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1898. 
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THE HORSE. 
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Excitable Horses. 








The best and only thing to do when 
your horse is excited is to calm him 
down. This is best done by getting to 
the horse’s head and talking to him 
gently, rubbing his face and otherwise 
divertipg his attention from the subject 
of his fright. If the horse is sullen or 
angry the same treatment will be found 
beneficial. In a high state of excitement 
the horse does not comprehend what 
you want, and it is useless, worse than 
folly, to attempt to beat the fright out 
of a horse. 

All men are excitable, more or less; 
some more and very many unreasonably 
so. What would be the effect of trying 
to abuse one of these red-headed, ex- 
citable men into being calm and consid- 
erate when under the influence of pas- 
sion? It would certainly end in disas- 
ter to somebody, and this may explain 
the consistency in some horses kicking 
the front end of the wagon, and other- 
wise demolishing things when the 
whip is laid on his back because he got 
scared or excited about something. 

The best thing for the driver to do is 
to keep calm and use common sense at 
all times in handling the team. When 
a horse understands that he is not to be 
hurt, he will not be excited or unrea- 
sonable, unless of a devilish dispusition. 
Such cases require special treatment, 
and the judgment of the driver will de- 
termine the success of his work in 
handling the horse. Always take time 
to quiet an excited horse. 

When you get an animal to under- 
stand your commands there is not much 
difficulty in directing its course. Avoid, 
if possible, bringing the excitable horse 
in contact with that which unnerves 
him.—Australian Farm and Home. 


Horse Notes. 

Has it ever occurred to you that it is 
as important to know how to handlea 
colt from its earlier days until maturity 
as it is to know how co feed him prop- 
erly to make him develop. 


The Weather Bureau’s Weekly 
Crop Bulletin. 


FOR WEEK ENDING MONDAY MAY 16,1898. 


be y 
Unite States WEATHER Boxsac, 
Boston, Mass., May 17, 1898. 

Weather Condition.— The week’s 
weather,over most New England hag 
been favorable. Sunshine has been 
abundant, the temperatvre, asa rule, 
has ranged within normal limits, and in 
some sections little or no precipitation 
occurred until the 15th. Western sec- 
tions had much more rain than the east- 
ern. Inthe former, there were rains 
on from two to four days, with thunder 
storms on the 12th. Several mornings 
| were quite cool in the interior, notably 
|the 10th, when the temperature fell to 
freezing, or slightly below. 
| General Situation.—Crop conditions 
show a material improvement over the 

preceding week, except perhaps in more 
northern districts. The damage by 
frosts in southern sections will be slight, 
“mostly confined to fruit, while in the 
North vegetation was not enough ad- 
| vanced to suffer. 

| Grass.—This is reported as making 
/an excellent showing although a trifle 
‘slow in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Feed in pastures is some- 
what short but stock is mostly turned 
| out. 

' Grains.— Little sowing has been done 
/on low lands. On dry lands oats have 
/nearly all been sown, and in western 
| Massachusetts early sown oats are two 
‘inches above the ground, looking well, 
The ground is too cold for corn planting 
in the northern districts, but it is being 
|prepared. Much corn has been planted 
in the extreme southern sections. 

Fruit.—Apples are nearly in ful] 
bloomin the South. Cherry and plum 
trees have blossomed unusualiy full. 
Fruit trees in the northern portion of 
the district are full of buds and will 
soon bloom. Reports continue to be 
received of the presence of the tent 
caterpillar in numerous localities. Some 
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till several of the stakes are about two 
feet high. Over this low arch spread 
a strip of woven wire the width of the 
bed, securing to the tops of the stakes 
with tiny staples that come for the pur- 
pose. 

Have you a door whose steps would 
prove a pleasant retreat could they be 
sheltered from the glare of the sammer 
sunshine? An arch of woven wire 
over the door, secured to the house 
with the aforementioned staples, and 
strengthened on the front by stout wire 
or bended saplings, and at each end 
planted some quick-growing vines, and 
behold what a delightful change is 
wrought. Have you long wanted an 
arbor? How quickly and cheaply can 
the frame for one be constructed if a 
| liberal quantity of woven wire goes into 
its make-up. 

Is there an unpleasant view from 
some window which you would gladly 
shut out and yet do not like to cover 
| your window with vines or keep your 
blinds closed? At a proper distance 
trom the window to shut out the ob- 
jectionable view, and allow free ingress 
of light and air have set two strong 
| poles high enough and far enough apart 
to make a screen of the desired size; 
from the top of one pole to the top of 
another nail a narrow strip of board or 
some similar material. Between the 
two poles dig up a narrow bed, dress 
it liberally, and plant with some quick- 
growing climber, or, if preferred, some 
hardy climbing roses. Secure woven 
wire from pole to pole, and also to the 
top piece of theframe. If the screen is 
large a strip or board nailed across the 
bottom, a few inches from the ground, 
would make it more secure. If in a 
windy place a few braces would help to 
strengthen it. 

If the screen is covered with such 
climbers as need protection during the 
winter do not have the staples driven 





Dairy Bacteriology. 


It has been demonstrated that many 
of the difficulties encountered by our 
dairymen in obtaining desirable butter 
and cheese are attributable to bacterial 
agencies. The varieties of their troubles 
are numerous and their effect is often 
disastrous to the prosperity of the cream- 
eries and cheese factories where they 
occur. What are the causes of the b:d 
butter and poor cheese, and how can 
these causes be removed, are qnestions 
which are constantly being asked and 
which cannot,in most cases at least, be 
answered satisfactorily until the funda- 
mental principles underlying their 
causes are carefully worked out and 
formulated. 

During the past summer, by aid fur- 
nished by the New York State Veterin- 
ary College, we have started work on 
certain of these highly practical prob- 
lems, says a bulletin of the Cornell Sta- 
tion. The results are not yet ready 
for publication, but when the work is 
completed it willthrow much light upon 
the relation existing between the bacm 
teria of the immediate surroundings of 
the cows and of those in the flora of the 
| milk ducts themselves and the grassy 
‘curds, bad flavors and taints of 
|the milk products. There are in 
| progress important experiments look- 
ing to a practical method for disin- 
fecting the milk passages of those cows 
which harbor wdndesirable species of 
|bacteria, and also investigations for 
‘determining the character of the bacte- 
ria in the milk ducts of cows kept in 
clean and properly ventilated stables. 
It has already been found by otbers, 
and verified by us, that the condition of 
|the environment of the cows has much 
‘to do with the character of the bacteria 
/mecessarily present in the milk. These 
|in turn have much to do with the quality 
‘of the milk products. 

















| Harper’s Bazar. 


too closely when putting up the trellis.. (Unfortunately, we have but recently 
| Then when it is time to cover for the| been able to start this work, and are 
winter, throw down a liberal supply of | now in temporary quarters. It is hoped 
leaves, straw, brush or litter, draw the ‘that in the near future we may have a 
| staples and loosely roll trellis and vine, | 





| See of orchards are spraying to | hay the whole down on the litter and 
| remove the pest. 


/cover warmly. Put away the staples, 


| Garden Truck.— Asparagus of excel-| and the next spring the only work that 


Jent quality is being cut in good quanti- | will be required to get the vines in place 


| ties ™ Khode procpagl In rm: sagen | will be to unroll the trellis and secure 
setts ‘‘truck belt” it is of slower growth | to the frame again. 


than usual, and is in market in limited) Or, if preferred, a trellis of this sort 


|supply. Strawberries bloom freely, | may be protected with burlap, straw or 
with a promise of a large crop. Early ‘leaves. Begin at the bottom, and tack 
strawberries were badly damaged by | the puriap all the way across and about 


frost in Plymouth County, Mass., on the| one toot upon the side pieces, putting it 
10th. A few early peas have shown | 


}on loosely; fill with leaves or straw, 

| sbove ground. __ | leaves being better than arything else if 
Tobaceo.—Tobaceo beds much im-| they can besecured ; tack the burlap up 

| proved and in many cases the plants are| , row inches turther and uee more leaves, 
| ready to set. : and proceed in like manner until the, 
Vegetables.—Potatoes are practically top is reached, and tack the burlap to 
all planted in Vermont. In Rhode |, strip of the board at the top. Pro-, 
Island the crop on dry land ‘looks fav- 


_ well equipped laboratory and funds suf- 


,coming summer begins to impress itself upon 


ficient to carry on these investigations 
to the extent their economic importance 
demands. 





SEASHORE “SCARE” IS PASSING. 





Summer Dwellers at the Beaches Gradually 
Losing Their Fear of That “Spanish 
Invasion.”’ 


As the time passes, and the real position of 
the Spaniards in; the present war becomes | 
apparent, the groundless nature of the “‘scare” 
that at one time threatened to depopulate the 
seashore resorts of New England during the 


the public mind. As a veteran military man 
remarked the other day, there never was any 
real basis for the alarm, for it must have been 
evident to any one who stopped to reason out 


One of the greatest mistakes made by | orable, on wet land many will doubtless 
the farmer is to each year sell off his best| rot. Planting of this crop has pro- 
brood mares. Always keep them, raise| gressed favorably in Maine. Onions| 

j 





tect the other side of the trellis in like | the situation, that a descent upon the North 
manner, being sure to pack the leaves, | Atlantic coast of the United States, located 
straw or whatever protecting material thousands of miles away from the nesrest base 


may be used, very solidly on both sides. | 


of fuel and supplies, patrolled by vigilant war- 


For nearly half a century Quinn’s Ointment 
has been used with great success. It was pur- 
chased some ten years ago by W.B. Eddy &Co., 
who have been advertising it to quite an extent 
in order to place it within the reach of al) 
horse owners. For curbs, splinte, spavins, 

windpuffs, and all bunches it is said to have no 
equal. Itis endorsed by Hon. J. I. Case, Wis. 
consin, Messrs. Miller & Sibley, Pa., W. B. 
Farig, New York, M. L. Hare, Indianapolis 
and hosts of others. It has unquestionable 
merit and if any of our readers have horses af- 
flicted with curbs, splints, spavins, windpuffs, 
or other blemishes write to W. B. Eddy & Co., 
Whitehall, N. Y., for circulars and information. 
It is sold at most drug stores but if you cannot 
obtain it, it will be sent by mail upon receipt of 
$1.50, for regular size, smaller size 50 cents. 





L. V. F. Randolph of Plainfield, N. J., has 
purchased from Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., 
Brown Bessie’s Conqueror, one of the most 
promising bulls ever sent out from that tamous 
establishment. He is by the great Brown 
Bessie’s Son and out of Tormentor’s Fancy 
Wax. 








BITS OF FUN. 
It was at the club. We were speak- | 
ing of a deceased member and of his 
unbounded assurance. ‘‘Yes,” said 
my friend, ‘‘he was like Julius Cesar.” 
And I, ever ready to walk intoa trap, | 
asked, ‘‘How so?” And the answer | 
was ‘“‘Cesar had Gaul.” Thus do the 
unwary fall.—Taverner. 
Willy—Say, pa, what’s a floating! 
debt? Pa—Our yacht, my son.—Chi- 
cago Times. 


Old Nancy Doane was noted for the 
originality of some of her expressions. 
One day she was talking about the utter 
inanity of another old woman in the 
neighborhood, and she said: 

“I never see her beat! She’ll lop 
down in a cheer, an’ there she’ll set an’ 





set an’ set, doing absolutely nothin’ fer 
hours an’ hours day after day? ’Pon 
my soul, I sh’d think she’d mildew !”— | 


Speaker Reed wished to see a man on 
some pending legislation, and tele- 
graphed for him to come to Washing- 
ton. The man took the first train avail- 
able, but a washout on the line made it 
impossible for the train to proceed fur- 
ther towards its destination. Going to 
a telegraph station, he sent this dis- 
patch to the Speaker: ‘‘Washout on 
line. Can’t come.” When Reed read 
the message, he sent back this reply, 
‘‘Buy a new shirt, and come anyway.” 
—Exchange. 


A Wichita girl who was asked if she 
ever saw anybody milk a cow replied, 
“Oh, yes, indeed I have. It just tickled 
me to death to see uncle jerk two of the 
cows faucets at the same time.”— Wich- 
ita Beacon. 
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KELLY FOUNDRY AND MACH. CO., 





A i Short Water Su; 


actual loss to the farme 
It iseconomy to have an ample eee 
Live stock will live longer without food than with 
us Tink more in milk from insufficient water ;) 
5 e 
remedy isa “Goshen” Tank 
does not leak, rot or fall to pieces 


best galvanized steel. Better replace that old tank with one of thes 
until you have seen our circulars and prices. Send 2c. stamp for 48 pave il|\«: 


ee 


OCkr 


I 


92 Purl Street, Goshen, },, 








“‘That reminds me of a story,” said 
one of a group of men, looking round 
urtively, ‘‘as there are no ladies pres- 
ent.” ‘No, but I am,” 
sponded a tall young fellow, as he 
turned on his heel; ‘“‘and you need not 
tell me any story that you would not 
tell your mother.” Each 


encourages or discourages. This young | 


hero did both.— Youth’s Companion. 


She—You know, John, when we) 
were married I placed my life entirely | 


in your keeping. 
are mistaken. You gave meno contro] 


whatever over your powers of speech,” 
—Chicago News. 


‘‘This is the fourth time you have 
asked me to marry you,” sald Miss Cay- 
enne, rather impatiently. ‘How often 


do you wish me to refuse you?” 

“Well,” replied Willie Wishington, 
‘*I think three times quite snfficient.””— 
Washington Star. 


$100 Reward. 


lor many ye 





ve advertised 


this reward for any case that Tuttle’s 
Elixir would not cure, 


and 


your money if you are 





not satisfied in every 
possible way that your 
expenditure was a wise 
one, 
What can be fairer ? 
de Could we afford to do 
the Adams Ex.Co. this) or would _ this 
paper admit our acvertisement unless 


we can do all we claim ? 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


cures curbs, splints, colic, all lameness, con 
tracted and knotted cords, callous of ail 
kinds, scratches, and all similar troubles. 
Tuttle's Family Elixir cures Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Bruises, Pains, etc. Samples of either Elixir 
free for three 2-ce stamps for postage ‘lity cents 


buys either Elixir of ar 
direct 


gist, or it will be sent 


on receipt cf price Varti 


DR. S. A, TUTTLE, Sole Proprietor, 


27 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. 8S. A. TUTTLE :— 

Having used your Elixir for sore backs, colic, 
sprains and horse ail, I can recommend it to 
horse owners. H. M. YouNG, 


also wiil refund | 


promptly re-| Office 


individual | $3500. $1000 down. 


He—No, dear, you | addiiion for stock, work shop h: 


| 


Farms for Sa 


ECTRICS PASS DOOR,—24 
Boston and Albany. %4 » 
, Stores, Station, Schools 
| cuts 20 tons English hay, wil! 
supplied from fine spring jby ; 
variety fruit. Large 2 story hoy 
rooms, carriage house aid 
ranary; all ip g00d conditio; 

| Dorhood. Assessed for about 
Many 

| estates can be shown same day 


E: 





| mare 

ACRES FOR $2000, — Cy 
| x ell, 7 rooms; 1 mile to = 
Station, ete. Water supply 
cuts 10 tons hay, can be made 
good variety of ali kinds fruit; : 
Soston and on amain roa B 


fowls, note the price $2000 
MILES OUT.—75 acres 


. 
| 2 rocks; 1 mile to Stores, P 


Cuts 40 tons hay; keeps 15 head 
water supply ; over 130 apple, yp. 


cherry; 90 to 100 bbls. apples | 
grapes. Borders Lake: fine cha 
} and fishing. Large house 16 roon 
| blinded, shaded, barn 75x40. tj 
carriage. hennery and corn hous: 


first class. $9000. Free and clea; 


JERSONAL INCLUDED f 
clear ; 26 acres, will keep 4 o1 
miles to Station, Stores, and | 
taken at door for sch: ols iY 
peaches, plums, asparagus bed, s 
story house, 7 ooms, carriage hus 
cellar, hennery, all in good condit) 


| maple shade; horse, cow, 30 or 4 


| 
| 





Supt. Woonsocket St. R. R. Co. 


ocrat, sleigh, farm wagon, all sin 
for $2500, half cash. 24 miies fron 
line; other farms shown same day 


J. A. WILLEY, 


178 Devonshire Street, B 
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ROVIDENCE. LINE 


FOR—— 


NEW YORK 
AND ALL POINTS SOUTH AND 
Resumes Passenger Servic 


Monday, May, 9th, 1893 


Steamers “PLYMOUTH” and 
“RHODE ISLAND” in Com 


FROM BOSTON : — Steamboat Expres: 
Parlor Cars leaves Park Squat: 
6.45 P.M. daily, except Sunday 
FROM WORCESTER : — Steamboat by 
Train leaves Union Station 6.10 P, 
except Sunday. 
FROM PROVIDENCE : —Steamer lea 
Point Whart 8 P.M. daily, excep! 
Due New York 7 A.M. 
Returning leave New York at 5.30 P 
New Pier 36, N. R. 
J. W_MILLer. President 
W. DEW. DrwocK. Ass’t Gen’! Pass 
C. H. BriGGs, Gen’! Pass’r Agent 


VPS 


mission 





See our Special Ojfer on 
the Eighth page. 
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good colts, and you will soon see how| 
much more profit you have made at the | 
end of the year. 

In order to raise a good horse you 
must have good mares to start with, 
know to mate them, take extra good 
care of the colts, and then by so doing 
you will always have a horse that will 
bring a good price on the market. 

It is an undisputed fact that it takes 
more capital to breed good horses than 
any Other animal industry, but when 
successful there 18 more profit in it; 
but jif not successful it is a losing in- 
dustry. The only way to make it suc- 
cessful is to breed the best. Scrubs are 
dear at any price.—Indiapa Farmer. 





Spain has ceased to buy mules in our 
markets. The last lot failed to get 
away, as United States army officials 
ordered them off the ship that was just 
putting out of New Orleans for Cuba. 


are doing well. 
J. M. Samira, 
Section Director, Boston, Mass. 





Woven Wire in Floriculture. 


The woven wire commonly known as 
‘‘chicken wire,” because so often used 
| to fence off poultry yards, has come to 
| play an important part in floriculture. 
The heavy-looking, ungainly trellises of 
the past, difficult to make and often un- 
sightly until eatirely covered with the 
vine which they are intended to sup- 
port, have given place to this conven- 
ient, almost invisible support, that is 
‘quickly arranged and easily bent to 
form new designs in arches, curves and 
\artistic effects about the summer 
| houses, windows, porches and summer 
| balcony arrangements. 

The wire is cheap and durable, and 
'comes in widths varying from nine 





This is more trouble than the former 
method, and for my own part I prefer 


| Ships, and protected by numerous fortifications 
and mines, wouldjbe the last thing asane Span- 
| ish admiral would think of undertaking. 


of the Century 


| taking down all climbers that need win-| It was evident at the outset, as it certainly is 
‘ter protection, and after spreading a | now, that the Spaniards realize they are in no 

| condition to indulge in any such suicidal expe- 
good bed of straw, leaves or brush Or} dition as this. They have all they can do, and 
some similar material on the ground, | more, to take care of themselves; and whatever 
laying them on it and not too thickly, | the immediate outcome of the present naval 


leaving the rest to Mother Nature, who | re age cg = ye ee we a hg re 

° * s,s | Spanis ships W et WwW na ousand miles 

in the colder climates, where it is most | of New England’s . ock shores are very, very 

needed, is pretty sure to tuck up her | remote. 

nurslings warmly under a blanket of} “This seashore scare,” said a prominent rail- 

snow. | road man, ‘“‘makes me exceedingly tired. It is 
When it is necessary to thus lay down | absurd and unwarranted on the face of it, and 


. |the sooner people get over their foolish fear 
a vine for winter covering that has been | about the invasion the better. The man who 


trained in the usual manner to the side | intended to rent a summer cottage at the beach, 
of the house, or window, or porch | or spend his summer vacation at one of the 
column or whatever it has been intended | *¥™mer resorts, will not be justified for a mo- 
to decorate,or to a wooden trellis,there is | ™@e"t im changing his plans on that account. 


: He will not be doing himself any credit, and he 
. . | J ’ 
the difficulty of wrenching off the cling- | will be helping to doa rank injustice to those 


ing tendrils from the support and re-| who have made their usual plans to cater to his 
straining the following spring, when the | comfort and convenience this summer.” 


winter covering is removed. With the, !* looks now as if the public was coming 


There were several hundred mules and inches to six feet or more, and can be 
a fine bay saddle horse designed for| bought for a cent or less per square 


woven wire used as a trellis however, | 
it is a very simple matter to untack the | 
wire and loosely roll the whole vine | 


around to the view of this gentleman, for the 
transportation and hotel people report that the 
*scare” bas already subsided. 








Gen. Blanco’s use. Nothing could be! 
done to prevent these purchases until a| 
state of war existed, and hence a lot of | 
American mules have been taken into | 
Cuba for use in the Spanish army. But | 
the purchase of Gen. Blanco’s saddle| 
horse was a trifle too late.—Ex. 


It is reported in the press that France | 
has put a duty of $40 a head on horses 
imported from this country, has re- 
quired that they shall be quarantined | 
some time, and also that they shall be | 
branded before being offered for sale in 





the markets of that country. No official 
information has been received at Wash- 
ington. From this fact, we doubt the 
reliability of the report, as our diplo- 
matic representatives in France would | 
certainly have promptly informed the | 
State Department if any such harrassing 
conditions had been imposed on our ex- | 


port trade. 


If it turns out to be true | 
there will be trouble. France may re-| 
sort to a duty tax; we do that. She | 
may quarantine; so do we. But if it is, 


proposed to place a brand on our ex- | 


ported horses whereby their value is | 
lowered in, 


distinctly and inevitable 
every market in the world it will be 
the cause of some very emphatic diplo- 
matic representations — Breeders’ (Ga- 
zette. 








Do you love a horse? If so, take good care of 
him by giving the animal a good bed of German 
Peat Moss. Send to ©. B. Barrett, importer 
Boston, for descriptive circular. 


foot, especially when bought in quanti- 
ties. 

Do you want a trellis for your sweet 
peas? What is so convenient and dur- 
able, says an exchange as woven wire? 
Do you want a low hedge? Then the 
two-foot wire is what you want. Do 
you want a screen instead, to shut off 
some disagreeable view? Then use the 
six-foot wire, and if your pea blossoms 
are cut every day they will soon nod at 
you from the very top of even a six-foot 
trellis. 

Do you want a bank of nasturtiums? 
Then sow the seed in a bed two or three 
feet wide, and after the plants are well 
up and have been weeded once or twice, 
drive down on each side of the bed little 
stakes about two feet apart; those at 
the end of the bed about six inches 
high, gradually increasing the height 
from each end to the middle of the bed 











Horse Owners! Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 








retacking in place is required, and the 
vine will start into vigorous growth 
without the necessity of forming new 
tendrils and becoming wel! supported 
before beginning their growth and 
blooming. 


With all the drawbacks of the last 
few years, we look quite hopefully into 
the future, and at any rate we “‘keep 
pegging away.” Far from restricting 
our planting this year, we have done 
more of it than ever. What we especially 
aim to do this year is to have a larger 
variety of vegetables and fruits than we 
ever had, and among them some things 
that we know are not in steady supply, 
especially some of the things that the 
average gardener does not grow, for 
instance, kohlrabi. We also aim to 
have the staple vegetables, beets, peas, 
tomatoes, etc., in market just a little 
earlier in the season than other garden- 
ers bring them in. What we want is to 
attract new customers. With a great 
variety, and things that others do not 
have, we can get buyers to make one 
purchase, thus becoming acquainted 
with them, and we feel sure that people 
who buy once will come again when 
they find that our products are fresh 
and good, and that we treat our cus- 
tomers well. If our readers will follow 


the same lines, we are sure they may 
see the outlook before them as bright as 
we see it.—T. Greiner. 





about its support, and in the spring only | 











CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influ- 

| enza, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, 
Swelling of the Joints, 
Lumbago, Inflammation, 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Frostbites, Chilblains, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, 
DIFFICULT BREATHING. 


UR ES THE WORST PAINS in from one 
to twenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUR after 
reading this advertisement need any one SUF- 
FER WITH PAIN. 


Radway’s Ready Relief is a Sure Cure for 
Every Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. It was 
the First and is the Only 
PAIN REMEDY 
That instantly stops the most excruciating 
—_— allays inflammation, and cures ongest- 
ions whether of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels 

or other glands or organs, by one application. 
WHEN USED INTERNALLY—A half to a tea- 
spoonful in half a tumbler of water will in a 


Fifty cents (per bottle. Sold by Druggists. 
RADWAY & CO., NEW YORK. 
a. BE SURE TO GET BADWAY’S. 





AN 
6 J ¢ 
pA SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA; or 
A 9 ; . 99 
“#. RACIN’ AFTER FASHION. 
“iN 
ry By JOSIAH ALLEN's WIFE. 
a Iustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Oppe:, 
f" the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 
AN 
“ir Over 100,000 copies of the agents’ edition in 
AN expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. This 
AN premium edition contaius 374 pages, and gives all the 
A\ reading matter and «a// the illustrations the same as 
MN the copies which sold at $2.50 each. Over 200,000 
AN copies of the premium edition have already been sold. 
AN 
AN THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 
4 
aN FUN IN EVERY CHAPTER. 
‘\ 
fj \ . . ° — 
: its Pictu res are Just Kil | | ng “T would tear a mean lige’ from lim’ if I see hiv 
AN This book was written under the inspiration of a ; Children and grown-up people alike read with rap 
{‘\ | summer season 'mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, {) turous delight the story of Samantha's “tower” to \// 
fan the proudest pleasure resort of America. The book ; Saratoga, accompanied by her ** wayward pardner,”’ 
oN takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, : Josiah Allen. It is written in a vein of strong common 
é Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of } sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a child 
‘\ fashionable dissipation, in the author’s inimitable and ‘| which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an eve: i/ 
. 4 mirth-provoking style. :| fresh feast of fun. 
4\ A Fi Maa altel al ad iad edad etal at iata tata tata tg Tata ttat ttt rrr 
fy 
i. W SH C 
a OManS MomMme COMpPAaNnion + ¢ + 
AN (FORMERLY LADIES HOME COMPANION.) \ 
AM This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attractive as the best writers and \F, 
A\ artists can make it. It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general and home \ 
rr literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. yt, 
nN The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its special departments devoted to Fashions, Ny, 
> Fancy Work, Houscxeeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home Adornment, Children, etc. Of th: 
IN noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year w Vv 
AN have space to name only afew: Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofford, ¥f 
AN Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inches, 4) 
AN each issue, printed on fine paper and put into a handsomely illustrated cover. Specimen copy free upon request \ 
AN ; : . il pialatag i 
AN To Boom Circulation We [lake the Following Liberal Clubbing Offer: jy 
‘ ‘ 
a SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say $1.00 AS A SPECIAL OFFER, WE WILL SEND W 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN (Weekly) One Year, 2.00 yy W 
An WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION One Year, Better than journals costing 1.00 I I 3 fo r $2 .6 0 °W 
“in Total in Value, $4 00) NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN FOR SO LITTLE MONEY. =f 
AN NOTICE.— When the above offer is accepted. no commission will be alleaved und the names cannot be counted ina club toward a premium. WV 


All orders must be sent direct to the office of 


S THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 
VecEecccceeececcececececcccececcceeeee 
SPECIAL OFFER: 


THE HOME COMPANION and “SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA” SENT FREE 
TOJANYIONE SENDING [USjA 


s 
vostage paid by us. 





‘NEW PAID{IN ADVANOE SUORIBER." 


